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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


SURPRISES—TODAY 
(Reading Lesson) 

Everyone has a secret. 
Mary is making something. 
No one may see what it is. 
Billy is making something, too. 
Father slips in at night. 
He does not want anyone to see him. 


He has many packages in his arms. 
Mother is busy, too. 
She is making many things. 


Everyone will be surprised on Christ- / | 
mas. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
To the Teacher: 


At this time when many persons are without the necessaries of life, emphasis should be placed on simple, in- 
expensive gifts. The kindness and love which go into the making of these surprises should be stressed as the real 
Christmas spirit. 


1. Christmas Gitt Display. 

Early in December have the children arrange a display table for homemade gifts. Encourage 
the children to bring in gifts which other children have made. The teacher will need to supply 
many of these. The following suggestions may be helpful: 

Spools on string for the baby—each spool a different color. 

Small clay dishes for ash tray or a pin tray. 

Calendar made with a small pad and a simple picture (spray of holly or an evergreen tree cut 

from green construction paper). 

Christmas cards—designed and colored government post cards. 

Favors for the Christmas dinner. 

Designed and colored small paper plates. Shellac makes them quite useful. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I DOING? 
I am made of clay. I am very busy. 
Mary made me at school. No one must see me. 
She painted me blue. I have paper and crayons. 
She made me for her mother. I have scissors and paste. 


What am I? What am I doing? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 

SURPRISES—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 
John and Prudence are busy. 
John has a new knife. 
He is carving a doll from wood. 
Prudence must not see it. 
Prudence is knitting. 
She is knitting a scarf for John. 
John must not see it. 
Father and mother are busy. 


They are planning surprises, too. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


“Child Life in Colonial Days,” by Earle, has an interesting chapter on Children’s Toys. She 


gives the following as typical toys for colonial children—a looking-glass, a fluffed dog, a pocket- 
book, a drum, a doll. 


The dolls were very crude and odd looking; many were carved from wood. Small wicker 
cradles were also made for the dolls. 


For the boys a knife was the most cherished toy. Colonial boys loved to whittle. It was 
almost their only opportunity for self-expression. 


STORY HOUR 


John was making a doll for Prudence. It was being carved from birch wood. John must work 
hard to get the doll made before Christmas. 


John didn’t have much time to carve. He had to rise early in the morning. There was wood 
to chop and carry in. Each day John had to fill up the woodbox beside the fireplace. 


Then there was snow to shovel away from the house and barn. Cows had to be milked. John 
was a busy boy. 


(Continue the story, bringing in the work of the colonial children, which has been emphasized 
in the class discussions. Also add the fun there was in planning the Christmas.) 


Ne 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT—NOW (Reading Lesson) 


Everyone is happy. 

John has a new chest of tools. 

Mary has a doll with real curly hair. 
Mother wears her new dress. 

Father reads his new book. 

The Christmas tree is very gay. 

It has many colored lights. 


It has strings of popcorn and bright paper 
chains. 


Christmas time is a good time. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Make a Contribution to the Junior Red Cross. 
Decide to be grateful and contented with a few inexpensive gifts so that contributions can be 
made to the Junior Red Cross to help needy children overseas. 
2. Entertain Another Class. 


Plan an entertainment for another class. Prepare stories, poems, games, and a simple play. 
Invite an older person to tell the Christmas story. If possible make cookies for a treat from 
the various Christmas cookie cutters. Make the invitations. 


3. Help Mother. 


Help the children realize how much they can do to relieve mothers during the busy days 
before Christmas by emptying waste paper baskets, setting the table, running errands 
cheerfully, putting away their own toys, etc. 


4. Christmas Greetings. 


Plan pretty Christmas cards for those who have helped make the school year pleasant—the 
policeman at the corner, the principal, the janitor, any special teacher, anyone who has come 
to school to help in any way. Mail these greetings to give them importance and dignity. 
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John and Prudence are happy. 
Prudence loves her little wooden doll. 
John likes his new blue scarf. 

Mother and father are happy, too. 
Mother has some cloth for a new dress. 
Father has some warm mittens. 

A big fire roars in the fireplace. 

John and Prudence are eating popcorn. 
A candle burns on the table. 


It has been a good Christmas Day. 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Indians gave the colonists their first popcorn. As strings of popcorn are made for the Christmas 
trees, children should be reminded that we owe much to the Indians. 


If possible secure a candle mold and pour some tallow candles. Learn how the modern candles 
have come from these early types of candles. This takes considerable work, but it will bring 


home the patient, faithful work of the colonists. Urge children to burn their candle on Christ- 
mas Eve. 


From the ten-cent store make a collection of different shaped candles used now. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


Father, Mother, Prudence, and John each ate 2 apples on Christmas Eve. 
How many apples did they all eat? 


Father carried in 5 big logs for the fireplace. John carried in 4 small logs. 
How many logs were carried in? 


Mother and Prudence poured 6 long candles and 4 short candles. How many 
candles did they pour? 
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For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


The Airplanes 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island ‘ 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to make con- 
tributions, encouraging good enunciation and pronunciation, helping to develop sentence sense, 


and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and background of the individuals in 
her class. 


GRADES I and II 


What do you see in this picture? 

How many airplanes do you see? 

Point to different parts of the airplane and name each part. 
Can you read the number on the airplane nearest you? 

Do all airplanes have the same numbers? How do you know? 


Each airplane seems to have the letters ““T W A.” Can you find these letters? What do you think 
they mean? 


What is the person called who flies the airplane? 

In what part of the airplane does he ride? 

How do people get into an airplane? 

Do you know how many motors each of these airplanes has? How can you tell? 
What is a field called where airplanes land and take on passengers? 

Do you know of any other kind of port? 

For what reason do you think that truck is in the middle of the field? 
What do you suppose is in those big tanks beside the truck? 

Why do you suppose there are so many windows in these airplanes? 

Do you think this airport is in the country or the city? How can you tell? 
Can you think of any way in which an airplane is like an automobile? 

In what ways is an airplane different from an automobile? 

Are all airplanes just alike? In what ways are they different? 


Which do you think can travel the faster, an airplane or an automobile? What makes you think so? 


THINGS TO DO 
Bring a model airplane or a large picture of an airplane to class. 
Learn the names of the different parts. 
Tell you classmates about: 


(a) aride you have had in an airplane. 
(b) a visit to an airport. 
(c) some stunts that you have seen an airplane do. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
PILOTING AN AIRPLANE 


What fun it must be to pilot a big airplane and fly any where one wants to go. There are no 
trees or telephone poles to run into. There is no danger of running over someone in the street. 
There are no traffic lights nor sharp turns to bother the driver. 

When we stand on the ground and see how smoothly the airplanes sail through the air, it 
seems as though a pilot’s work must be very easy. Let us find out some of the things a person 
has to know before he can become an airplane pilot. 

In 1926 the U. S. government made some laws which tell who may be allowed to fly, when 
they may fly, and what kind of machine they may use. The government has inspectors who 
examine the men who wish to become airplane pilots to see if they are well and strong. Then the 
inspectors watch the work of these men and give them licenses when they are ready to become 
real pilots. Before a man can get a license he has many things to learn. 

Of course a pilot must know how to handle the controls of his airplane. He must know how 
to take off, how to land the plane, and how to taxi about the landing field. He must also know 
how to read weather maps and be wise enough to judge whether the weather is suitable for 
flying. He must know how to use a radio compass. Airplanes like those you see in the picture 
have the two-way type of radio. A pilot must know how to receive messages sent by a dispatcher 
or by another airplane, and he must also know how to send messages to them. One of the wonder- 
ful things a pilot learns is to fly by the directional radio beam. This radio beam will guide him 
right to the landing field through any kind of weather, or the darkest night. When a pilot is being 
guided by the radio beam he uses his ears as well as his eyes. He listens for a ticking that sounds 
like the wireless telegraph. If the pilot is flying down the right-hand side of the radio beam he 
hears a dash, dot, dash, dot ticking all of the time. If he gets on the left-hand side of the beam, 
where he should not be, he hears a dot, dash, dot, dash ticking; and turns his plane to the right. 
When he hears a steady buzz he knows that he is flying right down the center of the beam. 

A pilot needs to know the location of all of the landing fields on the route he follows. Sometime 
he may need to make an emergency landing. Then he must fly towards the nearest landing field, 
or his plane may crash into the trees, a house, or a lake. 


Now which do you think would be the easier: to learn to drive an automobile or to learn to 
pilot an airplane? Why? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Can you think of ways in which driving an automobile are like piloting an airplane? 
What are some of the dangers of each? 
What do you think is the use of a radio compass? 
Why do you suppose an airplane pilot has to have a license? 


Why do you suppose the U. S. government has made laws which tell who may be allowed to pilot 
planes, when they may fly, and what kind of machine they. may use? 


What airport is nearest your school? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Make a dictionary list of these terms in your scrapbook. Write the meaning of all the terms that 
you know. See if you can find the meaning of all the others. 


airport biplane 
ceiling zero bailing out 
hangar autogiro 
seaplane parachute 
monoplane propeller 


Paste pictures of different kinds of airplanes in your scrapbook. Label each picture. 


Paste a weather map from the newspaper in your scrapbook. Under it tell what the weather is in 
your locality. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Sara Ellen wears a soft gray coat and 
bonnet with a red dress and red trimming 
on the bonnet. 
Her pantalets and stockings are white 
and her slippers are black. 
is in Paint her glove red, the holly red and 
green. 
Blue sky, green trees and a red, snow- 
roofed house will finish your poster. 
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Social Studies Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Story of Travel by Air 


When men made their first experiments with wings, they tried to fly just as they had seen 
birds fly. They made big wings which they fastened to their arms and tried to fly by flapping 
them up and down. They flapped and flapped as hard and fast as they could but nothing happened. 
Their arms ached, and they were disappointed when the wings did not take them up into the air, 
but they were not discouraged. One man thought he could fly if he made his wings larger. This 
time he tried to fly from the top of a high hill but his wings were too heavy. He could not flap 
them up and down fast enough to take him off the ground. Another inventor decided to make 
some wings of feathers. He thought they would be more like the wings of birds, and they would 
not be so heavy. His experiment did not work any better than the first ones. 

Finally one inventor noticed that the wings of birds are not flat. They are rounded on the 
top and bottom. This was a very important discovery. Men then began to make gliders with 
wings that were shaped like those of birds. They fastened these gliders to their waists and ran 
swiftly down a hill until the wind lifted them into the air. Sometimes they would glide for several 
yards before falling to the ground. Gliders were made of many different sizes and shapes but men 
could not guide them in the air. They could not travel in them for very great distances. 

About the year 1900 two brothers from Dayton, Ohio, Orville Wright and Wilbur Wright, 
became interested in flying. They thought it would be possible to fly through the air by using a 
light weight gasoline engine in a large glider. They made several experiments until in 1903 they 
had a machine with two planes, called a biplane, that stayed in the air 59 seconds and traveled 
852 feet. It was the first time that any man had successfully sailed through the air in a machine 
driven by power. Ever since that time men have continued to experiment and improve the styles 
and increase the comfort of flying until today airplanes are used to carry mail and passengers 
from coast to coast and from one country to another. 

Planes are used in some parts of our country for flying over fields and orchards and spraying 
crops to protect them from insects. They fly over large forests and watch for forest fires. Many 
hundreds of pictures are taken each year from planes that are used for that purpose. 

Besides the men who got their idea of flying from the birds, there were other men who had 
different plans for sailing through the air. They had noticed that smoke from their fire always 
went up their chimney. They wondered if they could make smoke carry something up into the 
air. They made their first experiment by holding a paper bag over an open fire. Suddenly the 
bag began to rise. It floated off in the air for quite a distance before it fell to the ground. How 
pleased these men were with their discovery. They used larger and stronger bags each time for 
their experiments. 
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One day they fastened a basket to a large linen bag and placed a rooster, a duck, and a sheep 
in the basket. The animals had a safe ride in the basket which gave men more courage and faith 
in this way of travel. Now they were brave enough to take a ride themselves in one of their 
balloons. They built a fire in the basket which was fastened to the balloon so the big bag would 
stay full of smoke. Then they sailed up into the air, but they did not know where they were 
going. They tried to steer the balloon with big paddles and with open umbrellas, but it was of no 
use. They had to go wherever the balloon took them. 

Today people who travel in balloons do not carry fires. The big gas bags are filled with 
either hydrogen or helium which is lighter than air. There is an engine in the balloon which 
drives it through the air, and a rudder to steer it in the right direction. Balloons that can be 
steered are called ‘“‘dirigibles.”’ The Graf Zeppelin, the Macon, and the Akron, are some of 
the largest dirigibles that have ever been built. 


THINGS TO FIND OUT 


Why are Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, Admiral Richard E. Byrd, and Miss Amelia Earhart 
famous American aviators? 


What do the terms ‘‘Colonel’”’ and ‘‘Admiral’’ mean? 


Which are most commonly used today, airplanes, balloons, or dirigibles? Why do you think this 
is true? 


Which can travel the faster, an airplane or a dirigible? 


THINGS TO DO 
Make a list of different steps in the development of travel by air. 


Make pictures and models of airplanes, balloons, and dirigibles. 


If there is an airport near your school, try to arrange to visit it. Before you go, discuss with 
your classmates the things you hope to find out while you are there. 
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We Visit 


Palestine 


A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


Mi iss ALLEN lifted her little 
silver bell and shook it merrily. 


“This is the Christmas month, 
and in our travel hour we are going 
to Palestine, the land where Christ- 
mas began.”’ 


The children placed their readers 
on their desks and lifted their heads to 
listen. 


“Many, many miles away is a 
small country named Palestine. We 
will travel there by boat and railroad 
train and sometimes by automobile. 
It is a warm country so we will not 
need our heavy clothing. Come, 
Marvin and Ned, help the girls 
with their luggage. Now we’re off. 
As we travel nearer and nearer to 
the land of Palestine we see the hills 
are like a mass of moving white 
clouds. The clouds are sheep nibbling 
the green grass. The shepherds 
guide them to places where the 
grass is more plentiful. Here is a 
picture of a shepherd watching his 
sheep. Notice his long cane with a 
hook. It is called a staff or crook. 
The hook is big enough to slip 
around a sheep’s neck so the shep- 
herd can draw him back if he 
wanders too close to the edge of a 
bank. 


“Years ago a boy named David 
watched his sheep on these very 
hills. While he watched his sheep he 
made the most beautiful poetry the 
world has ever known. Sometimes 
he sang this poetry. Sometimes he 
played on the flute he had made of 
reeds that grew beside the brooks. 


You all know the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Perhaps some of you can 
sing it. 

“But, come, the greatest part of 
our journey is ahead of us. 


“‘Here is a bus very much like the 
ones we see at home. It will take us 
to Jerusalem. You have read about 
Jerusalem in your Bible. In Bible 
times there were no buses or auto- 
mobiles. Everyone traveled about 
on camels or on donkeys. 


*‘Look out of the window and you 
will see a fine new automobile and 
over there on the corner is a moving- 
picture theater. There are some 
people going in. They are dressed as 
you and I are dressed but they do 
not look like us. Some of them are 
Arabians; many of them are Jews. 


*‘Here the bus is stopping. Shall 
we step into this little shop and see 
if we can buy a few postcards to send 
to Dickie and Jean? They did not 
come to Palestine this time. 


“Marvin, ask that boy if he will 
act as our guide and show us his 
country. I’m sure he will be glad to 
go with us and we will call him 
Abraham. Abraham is wearing a 
hat of red cloth and a red sash and 
fancy trousers like the picture I’m 
drawing. He says he has been in a 
parade and has a camel of his own. 
There is a woman carrying a tall 
jar of water on her shoulder. You 
will remember that the Indian 
women carried large pottery jars of 
water on their heads. Most of the 
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houses in Palestine have water they 
can turn on just as you and I do, 
but some still carry water from the 
wells as they did in Bible times. 
Abraham says his mother carries a 
jar on her shoulder from a cool well 
near his home. He will give us a 
drink from it when we pass by. 


“Look, Nan, there is another 
way to carry your doll. That woman 
has her baby in a basket and is 
carrying it on top of her head. I 
hope she does not tumble and spill 
the baby. Abraham says the women 
never drop their babies. They know 
how to walk so that they never 
stumble. 


“Here is an old stone wall; some 
of it is crumbling away. Abraham 
tells us it is all that is left of Solomon’s 
Temple. People come to this wall 
to pray and to wail and cry when 
they are sorry. It is called the 
‘Wailing Wall.’ 

“‘Now we will go to the bazaar, 
the place where the storekeepers 
sell their goods. Here is a man sell- 
ing cakes and bread and candy and 
next to him is another man selling 
all kinds of fruit. Next to him a 
man is selling jewelry and canes. 
It is so crowded here, let us go on. 


“Abraham says he will show us 
the Dead Sea if we get in this bus 
that is coming. Tell the driver to 
stop, Ned. Climb in, all of you. The 
Dead Sea is not far. Abraham 
thinks we will not like it much. It 
does not have a pleasant smell. 
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Here is the Dead Sea. Tell us about 
it, Abraham.”’’ 


“It is called the Dead Sea because 
it is so very salty that fish or animals 
cannot live in it. If you tried to swim 
in it you could not sink. The salt 
would hurt your eyes and sting your 
hands and feet. Men wear rubber 
boots when they dig some of the 
salt out to sell.” 


“There are some queer little 
houses over there; they look like 
giant ant hills. Abraham says some 
people really live in them. The walls 
are so thick that these little huts 
are cool in summer and warm in 
winter. 


‘‘Now we will go on to the Sea of 
Galilee. You will remember from 
your little Bibles that Jesus walked 
on the Sea of Galilee and many 
times the Disciples went fishing 
there. 


“T am glad it is still summer here 
in Palestine and that the flowers are 
blooming. See those purple, orange 
and lavender ones. Abraham wants 
us to stop at his house on our way 
back. He will give us some of their 
ripe figs and apricots and a drink of 
their wonderful well-water. Here is 
where he lives. The bus will wait for 
us while we go in and meet his 
mother. See how easily she walks as 
she carries the jug of water on her 
shoulder. She says we are to help 
ourselves to the fresh figs. How 
good they taste. Do you like them, 
Mabel? Take another one, Nan. 


‘‘Abraham’s mother says we must 
let Abraham take us to Nazareth, 
the city where Jesus lived so many 
years and worked at His trade as a 
carpenter. 


“Now it is nearly evening and the 
bus is taking us to the little town of 
Bethlehem. Let us get out, stand 
still for a minute and close our eyes. 
You will remember that Palestine is 
the country where Christmas began 


tes 


and here in this little town 
Bethlehem very near to the place 
where we are standing the little 
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Child Jesus was born. We celebrate 
His birthday this month. 


‘“‘Let us imagine that we, too, see 
the star that the shepherds saw and 
that the Wise Men followed from 
far-off countries. They had gifts for 
the Christ Child and ever since 
then we have celebrated Christmas 
by giving. 

‘‘Now we will open our eyes and 
find ourselves back in the school- 
room. Our travels are over for today. 
Shall we make something to help us 
remember our journey to Palestine? 


‘“‘Here is a picture of a star anda 
small stable. We will place the star 
in an upper corner of our school- 
room window and the little stable 
in an opposite lower corner. See how 


of the rays from the star shine down on 


the little stable and show the Wise 
Men where the Christ Child lies.” 


A CHRISTMAS WINDOW 


Fold a 6 inch square ag 
in sketch (1) 


INCHES - 


Fotidad 


Fold A. to B. as in 
sketch (2) 


The Star 


rold to D. 
see Sketch (3) 


Stick the star at the top of a 
window, and the house at the 
bottom. 


Cut thin strips of paper for 
the rays of the star. 


Fold E. to F. 

See sketch (4) 

Cut along line and you 
have the star. 
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Helping Santa 
A Christmas Play 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
Characters 
ARTHUR FRANCES 
ROGER PRISCILLA 


ScENE: In PrisciLLa’s Home. 


(As the scene opens the four 
children are sitting around talk- 
ing about Christmas.) 


ARTHUR: 
It doesn’t seem possible Christmas 
is sO near, 
I wonder what presents I will re- 
ceive this year! 


ROGER: 
I know if I don’t get a chemistry set, 
There'll be plenty of trouble at 
home, you can bet! 


FRANCES: 
I’ve simply got to have a new pen, 
Or else I’ll be madder than a little 
wet hen! 


PRISCILLA: 
I must have oodles and oodles of 
things, 
Like pretty new bracelets and plenty 
of rings. 


ARTHUR: 
If we only could go ’round with 
Santa on his trip, 
Then into his pack we all could dip, 
Take out the things we’d really like, 
And ’twould be worth our while to 
get that bike! 


FRANCES: 
Oh, Arthur! what a grand idea, 
But out of the question, I suppose, 
this year. 


ROGER: 
It wouldn’t do any harm to try, 
If you want something badly, never 
say Die! 


PRISCILLA: 
If you wish I’ll call Santa now, 
And, if he’s willing, we’ll make a 
vow 
To go with him on Christmas Eve, 
And watch to see what he’s going to 
leave. 


ARTHUR: 
Go ahead, we all agree, 
To watch old Santa carefully, 
To get exactly what we want. 
We’re willing to take that nightly 
jaunt. 


Prisci__a (taking the phone): 

Please, Central, give me 20 North 
Pole, 

I want Santa Claus, that jolly old 
soul. 


(Waits a minute for the call, 

then says:) 

Hello! Santa Claus, this is U.S. A., 

And Priscilla is talking from far 
away. 

Could my friends and I go with you 
this year? 

We thought we could help you bring 
good cheer. 


(Prisci..a listens to Santa fora 
moment, then says:) 
Oh, Santa Claus, you are a dear! 
The night before we’ll be waiting 
right here. 


(Prisc1LLta hangs up and says:) 


Oh, goody-goody, he says we can, 
Now we must all start to plan. 


ROGER: 
We'll start from Priscilla’s house 
that night, 
And we’ll see that everything goes 
just right. 


FRANCES: 
Every time Santa opens that pack, 
We children will be right on his 
track. 
If he gives away what we wanted to 
get, 
We'll take it ourselves, you can bet. 


ARTHUR: 
It’s going to be easy, I believe, 
Remember ’tis a date on Christmas 
Eve. 


(End of Act I) 
Act II 


Characters 
SANTA CLAUS 
ARTHUR 
ROGER 
FRANCES 
PRISCILLA 


ScENE: At PRIscILLa’s Home. 


(Santa has left his pack on the 
floor while he has gone into the 
other room to eat his supper; the 
children are all standing around 
looking at the pack.) 


ARTHUR: 
I hope Santa’ll linger, I hope he’ll 
lag, 
For I want to look at every tag 
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To see if he’s brought me that bat 
and ball. 
So far all I see is a little girl’s doll. 


ROGER: 
Don’t you see my chemistry set? 
Above all else that’s what I want to 
get. 


(He brings out a set and looks 
at the tag.) 
It’s marked for that sissy boy, 
Johnny D. Lee. 


PRISCILLA: 

And here is a bracelet and here is a 
ring, 

The tag says it’s going to Little Sou 
Wing! 

That little Chinese girl who lives 
down the street, 

And I bet she’d rather have shoes 
for her feet. 


FRANCES: 
Let’s change the tags where we want 
them to go. 
I don’t believe Santa will ever know! 


(Quickly the children change 
tags and put everything back 
again into the pack. They hear a 
noise off-stage and rather guilt- 
ily separate into different corners 
of the room.) 


(SANTA enters, clapping his 
hands and evidently feeling very 
jolly. He speaks.) 


SANTA: 

No wonder your Santa stays so fat, 

Giving him food such as that, 

I am so full, I can hardly walk, 

But not so full but what I can talk. 

I was so glad to learn that you’ve 
come to believe 

It’s far more blessed to give than 
receive. 

I like your plan of helping me 

Fill other children’s stockings and 
tree, 

But before we go I’ve something to 
say 

About your gifts on Christmas Day. 

Because you’re kind, good and true, 

Others are getting what was meant 
for you. 

Your sacrifice will not be in vain, 

For you'll have the ride in Santa’s 
new plane. 


(The children look very guilty.) 


ARTHUR: 
Before we go Santa, dear, 
We children have something to do 
right here, 
While you step out and ’tend to 
your ship, 
We'll soon be ready for that trip. 


(When Santa goes out the 
children rush to the pack and 
again change tags.) 
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ROGER: 
I’m so ashamed I could almost cry, 
To think of the trick we were plan- 
ning to try. 
FRANCES: 
What do we care what’s given to us, 
We never hear Santa making a fuss. 


PRISCILLA: 
And I bet no one thinks of a present 
for Santa, 
While he thinks of everyone from 
here to Atlanta! 


ARTHUR: 
Well, now we are ready, let’s all go— 
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Three cheers for Santa: 
HO! HO! HO! 


(They all go off singing a 
Christmas song.) 


(The End) 


A North Pole Party 
A Purpose Play for Five Children 


By IRMA CAROLINE FUEHR 


TimeE: Christmas Eve 

ScENE: The living room of Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa Claus 

PLAYING TIME: About 12 minutes 


Characters 


Mrs. SANTA CLAus 
Mrs. JAcK Frost 
Mary (age nine) 
Tom (age seven) 
DIckIE (age five) 


(Mrs. Santa Claus is short, 
plump, and §gray-haired and 
wears spectacles. Mrs. Jack Frost 
is short and slender, and younger 
than Mrs. Santa. The children 
wear sweaters, caps, and mittens, 
but not coats. They carry a rug 
or blanket. Dickie has an old 
scarf tied over his head. As the 
scene opens, the women are 
sitting near the fireplace busily 
working. Mrs. Santa is mending 
one of Santa’s coats, and Mrs. 
Frost is knitting. 

There are three doors in the 
room: one to the outside, one to 
the kitchen, one to the store- 
room. A lighted lamp stands on 
the table.) 


Mrs. SAnTA: Will Jack be gone 
long on this trip, Mrs. Frost? 


Mrs. Frost: Oh, yes. Last week 
he was in Greenland making an ice- 
berg, and now he’s in Boston paint- 
ing frost pictures on the windows. He 
said he might even go way down to 
Texas. 


Mrs. SANTA: The Southerners so 
seldom have snow. I hear that they 
dismiss school and declare a real 
holiday when it snows. 


Mrs. Frost: That will give him 
quite a bit to do before he comes 
home. And in the meantime I can 
rest. My, how we worked this last 
month! For days and days we 
gathered moisture and cold air. 


Mrs. SANTA: We had to hustle, 
too. Some of the wool orders from 
South America didn’t come in until 


after Thanksgiving, and then Santa 
had to make all the fluffy little dogs 
and lambs. And I had to knit dozens 
of doll sweaters. 


Mrs. Frost: A little vacation is 
just the thing for you. 


Mrs. Santa: And, still, I don’t 
want a Christmas vacation. I’d 
much rather have a Christmas party, 
or a banquet, or a celebration of 
some kind. It seems just too bad that 
when everyone else is having a house- 
ful of company, we don’t even have 
our husbands. 


Mrs. Frost: Yes, here we sit all 
alone. (Adjusts pillow at the back 
of her chair and sighs.) Some- 
times I feel almost like a widow. 
(During the last few words a soft 
rap is heard.) Gracious, that sounds 
almost as if someone were at the 
door! 


Mrs. Santa: That’s the loose 
shutter on the front window. Santa 
wanted to fix it before he left, but 
he was too busy, poor man. 


Mrs. Frost: Maybe I can help 
you nail it tight in the morning. We 
have to be careful of our shutters. 
Wood is so scarce up here. 


Mrs. SANTA: Dear, dear, yes. 
And husbands almost as scarce as 
wood just now. (There is a louder 
rap.) 


Mrs. Frost: We'll get after that 
shutter first thing in the morning. 


Mrs. Santa: Christmas morning! 
(Puts aside sewing.) Oh, my! I 
don’t know why I should be so sad 
about Santa’s not being here this 
Christmas. 


Mrs. Frost: It’s been this way 
for years and years. 


Mrs. SANTA: Somehow I can’t get 
used to it. I don’t mind the cold any 
more. I think I’d hardly feel at 
home if it weren’t cold. And I 
don’t mind the long days and nights 


of darkness in winter, because after 
six months of darkness in the winter 
we have six months of light during 
spring and summer. But being 
without Santa every Christmas and 
not having a Christmas party are 
the worst. (Mrs. Frost shakes her 
head sympathetically.) But that 
sounds very selfish, doesn’t it? At 
least we have each other. (Another 
rap, louder and longer.) 


Mrs. Frost: Do you really think 
that’s a shutter? It sounds exactly 
like a person to me. 


Mrs. SANTA: We’ve been alone so 
long we’re beginning to imagine 
things. Let’s go to the kitchen and 
make some tea. Then we can have 
tea and cookies before the fire, and 
enjoy a little bit of Christmas any- 
how. 


Mrs. Frost: And let’s put the 
presents for Santa and Jack right 
next to the fireplace as if we really 
expected them tonight. 


Mrs. SAnTA: I'll put the kettle on. 


(They start toward the 
kitchen; there are several sharp, 
insistent raps on the door.) 


Mrs. Frost: I wish you’d go to 
the door, Mrs. Santa, and look. It 
might be a stray ptarmigan or some 
other bird. 


Mrs. SAnTA: look, and then 
we'll have tea. 


(She opens the door. Tom, 
Mary, and Dickie£ stumble in, 
half-frozen. After staring in 
amazement a moment, the 
women take the mittens off, 
talking as they work, and begin 
to rub the children’s hands.) 


Mrs. Frost: Three shutters! 


Mrs. Santa: Why, you poor 
dears! Half-frozen, that’s what you 
are! T’ll never forgive myself for 
letting you rap your fingers off. 
Come closer to the fire. 


Mrs. Frost: Who are you, and 
where did you come from? 


Mary (the competent big sis- 
ter): I’m Mary Smith, and these are 
my two brothers, Tom and Dickie. 
We came from Chicago. 


Mrs. SANTA and Mrs. 
From Chicago! 


t — 
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Mrs. Frost: Don’t you mean 
Nome or Winnipeg? We never have 
visitors from as far south as Chicago. 


Tom (politely): From Chicago. 


Mrs. SANTA: But what can your 
mother be thinking to let you make 
such a long trip in the middle of 
winter? 


Mary: You see, Mrs. Santa. . 
(anxiously) You are Mrs. Santa, 
aren’t you? 


Mrs. SAntTA: Bless your heart! Of 
course I am, child. And this is my 
neighbor, Mrs. Jack Frost. 


THE CHILDREN: How do you do. 
We’re glad to meet you. (Mrs. 
Frost bows.) 


Dickie: But, Mr. Santa Claus, 
your husband, where is he? 


Tom: Isn’t he at home? 


Mrs. Santa: On Christmas Eve! 
If he were at home, nobody would 
have any Christmas. He left three 
days ago. 


(Dickie begins to howl. Tom 
and Mary try to restrain their 
tears, but fail and also burst into 


sobs.) 


Mrs. Frost: Gracious! What’s 
this? 


Mrs. SANTA: WHY! Why! What’s 
the matter? 


Mary and Tom: We came to see 
Santa. 


Dickie: And now he’s gone. 


Mrs. Santa: That is too bad! 
He started out for Europe early so 
that he wouldn’t be late for their 
Christmas. You see European time 
is earlier than North American time. 
The clocks in Berlin are six hours 
ahead of yours in Chicago. 


(The children begin 


to cry 
again.) 


Mrs. Frost: It’s just a shame 
you didn’t know! (Tries to com- 
fort them.) 


Mrs. Santa: These gumdrops 
will make you feel better. Santa and 
I made them. (Children accept 
candy and stop crying.) 


Dick1E: Mary, I told you we’d be 
late if we stopped to wash ourselves 
with snow every morning. 


Tom: Don’t be silly, Dickie. Mrs. 
Santa wouldn’t have let us in if we 
were dirty. 


Mrs. SANTA: Maybe I can do 
something in Santa’s place. But I’ve 
no patience with your mother for 


letting you come in such thin clothes. 
No coats! My! My! My! 


Mary: The Eskimos gave us the 
blanket and mittens. 


DickiE: We don’t have any 
mother, or father, either. That’s 
partly why we had to come. 


Tom: Santa couldn’t find us on 
Christmas Eve because we didn’t 
have ahome,—not areal home witha 
mother and father, and numbers on 
the door. 


Dickie: We tried cutting some 
numbers out of paper and pinning 
them on the door; but the wind 
blew them away. 


Mrs. SANTA: It must have been 
something besides the numbers. Lit- 
tle farm boys and girls don’t have 
numbers on their doors, and Santa 
always finds them. 


Mary: We lived in a room next to 
the alley. Maybe Santa knew where 
it was, but couldn’t get his sleigh 
through the narrow alley. 


Mrs. SAnTA: In that case I’m sure 
he would have walked. But why 
didn’t you send a letter instead of 
making such a long trip? 


Mary: We wanted to see him per- 
sonally. We thought that since he 
hadn’t seen us for so long, he might 
have forgotten us. 


Mrs. Frost: Well, you certainly 
had courage! How did you get here? 
Nobody can come as far as this 
alone. 


Tom: A trainman let us ride to 
Ottawa on a freight car; then some 
hunters took us as far as an Eskimo 
village. Some kind Eskimos gave us 
five dogs and ae sledge. Mary 
(amused) thought we ought to 
catch one of those wild reindeer to 
carry us. 


Mary (showing up Tom): He 
means a caribou. 


Tom: Anyhow, the Eskimos said 
that dogs were better because their 
feet don’t break through the crust 
on the snow. 


Dickie: An Eskimo mother in- 
vited us to stay with her for a while. 
I wanted to because then I could go 
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to bed with my clothes on. But Mary 
said that we couldn’t spare the time. 
Besides, I thought it would be great 
fun to make a trip on a sled that 
was made of nothing but ice. 


Tom: Just think! They chop their 
sled out of ice. 


Mrs. Frost: Where are your 
dogs? They ought to be fed. 


Mary: They ran off last night 
while we were sleeping. I suppose 
they were tired from running so far 
over the frozen tundra. 


Tom: That’s what made us so late. 
And if it hadn’t been for a compass 
one of the hunters gave us, we would 
never have found your place at all. 


Mary: You don’t live quite at the 
North Pole, do you? The compass 
still points north. 


Mrs. Santa: No. You see there’s 
no land at the North Pole, only ice. 
So after the first year we moved 
just a little south to the nearest 
land. But where are my wits? We 
must get you some warmer clothes. 


Mrs. Frost: I'll get some shawls 
from the store-room. (She goes 
out.) 


Mrs. Santa: Now, Mary, you 
poke the fire while I get you hungry 
children some cookies and milk to 
start on. (Exit) 


Dickie: Oh, goody! Cookies and 
milk! No more frozen fish or seal 
meat. 


Mrs. Frost (bursts into room 
carrying three large packages): 
Mrs. Santa! Mary! Tom! Dickie! 
(Mrs. Santa returns.) Look! 
(They all run to her.) 


Mary (reading): Mary Smith. 
Tom Smith. Dickie Smith. And 
they’re all marked “Can’t locate. 
Try later.”’ Santa didn’t forget! 


Tom: Christmas presents, Dickie! 


Mrs. Santa: And with presents 
we must have a party. I’ll get the 
tree in, and then you children can 
trim it while Mrs. Frost and I make 
the lunch. 


Mrs. Frost: All the cake and 
candy you can eat. And homemade 
ice cream. 


Mrs. Santa: My! I’m so excited 
that I can’t find my glasses. (She 


hunts about while the _ rest 
laugh.) 
DICKIE: On your nose, Mrs. 


Santa. (General merriment) 


Mrs. Santa: Well, I do declare! 
But I guess you just can’t expect 
me to be sensible tonight. I’m 
having a Christmas party at last! 
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Heart of Gold 


A Play for the Kindergarten and First Grade 


This simple little play is quite 
adaptable as to number and 
sex of characters. No character 
1s outstandingly the “‘star’’ yet 
the imagination of small chil- 
dren hails the idea of toys 
assuming human characteris- 
tics. The costumes may be 
elaborate or simple. The stage 
setting is quite simple. 


Act I 


SCENE 1 


(Living-room where the 
characters are grouped about: 
Do.ts on a table, on cushions. 
Top, JACK-IN-THE-Box, CLowN, 
SaILor Boy, SOLDIER, etc., in 
fixed pose. The twins, PETER and 
Po.iy, are handin hand at right 
center.) 


Potty: Oh, Peter, aren’t you 
glad we’re twins so we can get our 
birthday toys the same day? 


PETER: Yes, and aren’t you glad 
we got sO many nice toys at our 
party? I believe I like my jumping- 
jack the best, Watch him, Polly. 
(Releases the lid and Jack pops 
up. PETER laughs and _ shuts 
him down.) 


Potty: I think all my dolls are 
cute. Oh, isn’t the Dutch Doll’s 
hat pretty? (They walk about the 
stage examining the toys as they 
speak.) 


Peter: Look, Polly, at my Sailor 
Boy! 


Potty: And look at my Kewpie. 


PETER: If it weren’t so late I’d 
spin my Singing Top once more 
before we go to bed. 


Potty: Peter, have you ever 
really seen the Sunbonnet Doll? 
She’s so cute! 


PETER: Now watch out for your 
fancy French Doll. I’m going to 
wind up my Clown. (Winds clown, 
who turns somersaults across 
stage and back to place.) 


Potty: And here’s my Indian 
Doll and my lovely, lovely French 
Doll. I like her best of all. 


PETER: Well, I have a fine doll, 
too. See how shiny and new my 
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Tin Soldier is. And he can really 
march. (Winds_ soldier, who 
marches across stage and back.) 


Po.ty: Peter, why do you suppose 
anyone gave me this old Rag Doll? 
She’s not pretty and she can’t stand 
up. I don’t like her. 


PETER: Oh, well, after all you 
know Mother says, “Pretty is as 
pretty does.’’ I don’t think she’s so 
bad. She really looks kind. 


Potty: Well, I think the French 
Doll is the prettiest thing I ever 
saw. I hate to leave her to go to bed, 
but we must tell our toys good- 
night. One nice thing about dolls, 
they have to stay where they’re 
put, so I’ll find them right here in 
the morning. 


PoLty and 
Good-night, toys. 


(Exit. 
lows.) 


PETER (waving): 
Momentary pause fol- 


FRENCH Do LL: So! We have to 
stay where we’re put, do we? Well, I 
don’t feel like wasting all my time 
and beauty in this one spot. I feel 
like having a party. 


JACK-IN-THE-Box (popping up): 
May I come to your party? 


FRENCH Do.LL: What can you do? 


JACK-IN-THE-Box: I pop up like 
this, see (pops up again). And it 
always makes folks laugh. 


FRENCH DOoL-: Oh, all right, you 
may come. 


SUNBONNET Do.L_: May I come 
to your party? 


FRENCH Do.-: What can you do? 


SUNBONNET Dott: I can lift my 
bonnet, see, and put it back. 


FRENCH Dot: All right, you may 
come. 


Repeat conversation for: 


SatLor Boy, who can hop across 
stage and back. 

KewpiE Dott, who can _ say 
‘“‘mamma’”’ if bent over. 

SINGING Top, who can spin and 
sing at once. 

DutcH who can walk and 

talk and drink from her little cup. 


CLown, who can walk backwards 
and turn somersaults. 

INDIAN Do.L, who can dance if 
wound up. 

Tin SoLpIER, who can march and 
shoulder his gun. 


Raccepy ANN: May I come to 
your party? 


FRENCH Do.-: What can you do? 


RaGGEDY ANN: I can’t do any- 
thing. I’m so limp I cannot even 
stand up, but you could all help me. 


FRENCH Dott: Oh, no, that 
would spoil our party. 


DutcH Dott: And besides she 
isn’t pretty. 


SUNBONNET Dott: And she isn’t 
dressed up. 


Come on, let’s go 
out to the kitchen floor. 


FRENCH DOLL: Oh, let’s do! 


(All exit, leaving RAGGEDY ANN 
crying—Boo-hoo, Boo-hoo.) 


Curtain (not absolutely necessary 
but effective) 


ScENE 2 


(As curtain rises, RAGGEDY ANN 
is in same position as before, 
still crying. She pauses as 
MickEy MousE appears from be- 
neath table.) 


Mickey Mouse: Squeak! Squeak! 
I’m a little mouse. I smelled glue 
and came to chew up the new toys. 


RaGGEpDy ANN: Boo-hoo, Boo-hoo. 


Mickey Mouse: What is that 
dreadful noise and who are you? 


RacGepy Ann: I’m Raggedy Ann 
and you’d cry, too, if nobody, 
nobody liked you. Boo-hoo, Boo- 
hoo. 


Mickey Mouse: Such a terrible 
noise frightens me. Is there nothing 
I can do? 


RaGccepDy ANN: Oh, Mickey 
Mouse, promise me you'll never, 
never chew one of the new toys or 
I’m afraid I’ll cry some more. 


Mickey Mouse: Don’t, don’t. 
I’ll promise, but now I'll have to 
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hunt a big piece of cheese, for I’m 
mighty hungry. 


(Exit Mickey Mouse and re- 
enter Toys.) 


AL: Oh, you darling Raggedy 
Ann! You saved our lives! We heard 
you! 


FRENCH Do Believe me, Rag- 
gedy Ann, we’ll never mistreat you 
again. What can we do to help you? 


CLown: We’d better get back in 
our places. (Clock strikes faintly.) 
Don’t you know it’s almost time for 
Peter and Polly to be dressed and 
come to find us? 


ALL: Oh, so it is. (They scramble 
into original positions.) 


(Enter PETER and Po ty.) 


Potty: Oh, Peter, I dreamed 
about Raggedy Ann last night. I 
thought she could talk and walk and 
she had a heart of gold. And, Peter, 
she does really seem as if she’d be 
kind, doesn’t she? 


PETER: She isn’t half bad—only 
she’s so ugly. I have it! I’ll paint a 
new face on her with my box of 
paints. 


And give her a new 
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dress I made for the French Doll. 
Raggedy Ann really needs it worse. 


(PETER turns RaGcepy ANN so 
that her back 1s to the audience 
and pretends to paint her face, 
really removing her cloth mask. 
Po.LLy re-enters and puts a new 
dress on her. They turn her 
around.) 


Po. ty: Oh, isn’t she lovely! 
(Entire cast joins hands) 
ALL: We love you, Raggedy Ann. 


Tableau and slow curtain. 


Santa’s Gift Shop 


By ELISE REID BOYLSTON: 


Project by Miss Willie Kate Terrell 
Kindergarten, Ella W. Smillie School, Atlanta, Georgia 


_ > may come but once 
a year, but the joy and preparation 
for it lasted several months for the 
children of Miss Terrell’s class at 
Smillie School. Santa was over- 
worked, they said; and if they could 
help a bit, they might have a pre- 
Christmas sale and make enough 
money for finger paints and library 
books and all sorts of nice class- 
room equipment. 

The shop was built first, with a 
real door that opened and shut. 
There were shelves inside; and Den- 
nison brick paper made an easier 
finish for the outside than paint. 
Then the planning and making of 
the gifts began. 

Cigar boxes, clothespins and 
wheels, and scraps of soft wood 


were turned into cradles, doll beds 
and wagons. These were painted, 
and cretonne flowers were pasted 
on to decorate the ends of the 
cradles. 

Hobbyhorses were cut from heavy 
cardboard, tacked to riding sticks, 
and trimmed with leather bridles. 

Some pieces of black and yellow 
oilcloth were brought in for use, so 
it was decided to cut strips and 
weave them like paper mats for sofa- 
pillow covers. These were stuffed 
with cotton, sewed around the sides 
with a doll machine, and the ends 
left for a fringe. 

Under six-inch squares of glass, 
pictures were pasted, and passe 
partout put around the edges for 
use under vases. Other mats were 


made from squares of beaver board 
with smaller pictures pasted on top, 
and the whole shellacked. 


Scrapbooks were made from oil- 
cloth pinked around the edges, with 
a picture pasted on the cover. The 
leaves were made from sea-island 
cotton with pictures pasted inside. 


Square white tiles that were 
brought in were difficult to use until 
the children decided that they would 
make useful tea tiles with the addi- 
tion of black silhouettes pasted on. 
Shellac held the pictures in place 
and preserved them from heat and 
dampness. 


Telephone pads had wooden dogs 
or other cut-outs of wood attached 
to the ends, with a place for the 
pencil at the foot. 


There were Humpty-Dumpty 
jumping-jacks that worked with 
strings; and small pictures were 
mounted and framed with passe 
partout. 


But the most unusual gifts in the 
collection were tables and waste- 
baskets. The tables were made from 
three circles of wood, held together, 
or rather apart, by three supports 
made from large spools strung on 
wires with one on the end of each for 
legs. 


The trash baskets were paste- 
board ice-cream containers painted 
black with a bright color inside, and 
flowers cut from pictures were pasted 
outside. Shellac made them most 
attractive. 


There were other articles, such as 
pin trays modeled from clay, and 
ornaments of different sorts. 


Needless to say, the gift shop was 
sold out before Christmas; and it is 
certain that the children of Miss 
Terrell’s class enjoyed the holidays 
more because they had helped Santa 
Claus and because they had made 
some useful gifts in order that others 
might share their enjoyment. 
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The Poetry Corner 


IT WOULDN’T DO 


By Hattie BLancH KIMBALL 


Mother says to use the comb, 
And Father says the brush, 

And always when I want to eat 
They’re in an awful rush 

For me to wash my hands and face, 
And maybe even feet, 

They make me look clean as a girl 
Before they let me eat. 


But then I’m glad, for, after all, 
The table looks so nice; 

They ask me (just like company) 
If I would have a slice 

Of bread and meat and even cake— 
It wouldn’t do for me 

To be as dirty and as rude 
As some boys that I see. 


ELEVATORS 
By Lucia CaBor 


Elevators are such fun 
To ride in, up and down, 
We haven’t any in our home, 
And just a few in town. 


Sometimes when I am riding, 
I play I’m at the zoo; 

I’m in a cage with animals, 
That feel the way I do. 


We look through bars at people, 
And sniff for things to eat. 

Instead the people just get in, 
And walk upon our feet! 


Elevators go quite high, 
Then when they start to fall, 
They make my stomach feel as 
though 
It wasn’t there at all! 


IF 
By Vivian G. GouLEpD 


If I could bring a cheery smile 
To every frowning face, 

I'd make this great big world of ours 
A very happy place. 


HOW DO YOU DO! 
By Vivian G. GouLEepD 


The cat says, ‘‘Meow!”’ 
The cow says, “‘Moo!”’ 

When what they mean 
Is, ‘““How do you do!”’ 


THE TRAIN 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


The train is a monster 


That shrieks through the dark; 


He screams and he screeches 
And sends up a spark! 


He wriggles his body 
Along like a snake; 
He bellows and rumbles 

And keeps us awake! 


He thunders through meadows; 
He crosses a river; 

He snorts through his nostrils 
And makes us all shiver. 


He pierces the darkness 
With one gleaming eye, 
And all the ground trembles 

When he passes by! 


THE VERY CURIOUS 
BIRD 


By Vivian G. GouLEpD 


The owl is a very 
Curious bird. 

In fact, I think 
He’s quite absurd! 


He turns his head 
Completely around, 

And catches mice 
Upon the ground. 


His eyes are large, 
His neck is small; 

He makes a tooting, 
Hooting call. 


He flies at night 
And sleeps by day, 
While robins do 
The other way. 


The owl is such 
A curious bird! 

I think he’s really 
Quite absurd! 


HIPPO’S WET FEET 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


I think I know the reason 
Why the hippo looks so sad! 

His feet are almost always wet, 
And that is very bad! 


He really needs some rubbers 
Or bathing shoes, or such; 
And so I think I'll give him mine 


’Cause I don’t need them— 


MUCH! 
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THE ATTIC WORLD 
By Lucia 


When I climb up the attic stairs, 
Above the second floor, 

I go into another world 
I’ve never seen before: 


A pile of books with faded print, 
A chest of cherry red, 

Inside a doll, that grandma had, 
With shiny china head. 


Tall hats, like Mr. Lincoln wore, 
And boots of rusty black. 

A spinet, with old ivory keys, 
And music on the rack. 


A hitching post of iron made 
Just like a negro boy, 

A music box, and rocking horse 
We call our favorite toy. 


We treasure these old-fashioned 
things, 
Though some seem rather queer, 
But when we play all morning there, 
That world seems very near. 


CONVERSATION 
By Nona KEEN DurFry 


Turkeys gobble, 
Roosters crow; 

Horses neigh, 
And cattle low! 


Sparrows twitter, 
Pigeons coo; 

Dogs can howl, 
And kittens mew! 


Hens can cackle, 
Also squawk; 
All have diff’rent 

Kinds of talk! 


Pigs are squealers, 
Donkeys bray; 
Wonder what 
They have to say? 


THE LONG NOSE 


By LEONARD SNYDER 


An elephant’s trunk is long and gray, 
Just like a piece of hose, 

But it is much more useful 
Than an ordinary nose. 


An elephant’s mouth is up so high, 
That he’d get mighty thin 
Unless he had a trunk to lift 
The food and water in. 
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A LETTER TO SANTA 
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Louise D. Tessin 


; 
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OH | SAN-TA CLAUS 15 |COM-ING ON HIS [JING-LE JING-LE {SLEIGH OH | SAN-TA CLAUS IS 
LIKE TO HAVE A CHOO-CHOO TRAIN,ID LIKE SOME BUILD-ING BLOCKS, A | PRET-TY SET OF 


COM - ING FOR IT |SOON 


LIKE A BRIGHT BLUE SLE 


1S CHRIST-MAS | DAY. 


DA 


LIKE A BOUNC-ING |BALL . A BRIGHT NEW SHIN-Y BI 


| 


JOL- LY LIT- TLE 


- CY-CLE, - 


) = 
ae 
y \< - <a 
aS ° SO KK { SA 
LIVELY TE SSIN 
LIKE TO HAVE A | STOR-Y BOOK LIKE A TED-DY | BEAR | 
\VE SENT HIM JUST A TINY HINT , A 
DISH- ES AND A|DOLL WITH CUR-LY |LOCKS. I'D | LIKE To HAVE A [PAIR OF SKATES ,1’D 
JUMP- ING JACK WITH FUZ-2Y WuZ-ZY |HAIR. LIKE LITTLE | ROCK-ING HORSE . I'D 
’ ~ 
NOTE. | LIST-ED ALL THE | THINGS I'D LIKE , AND | ras IS WHAT | WROTE, 
MMMM STOCK-ING FULL OF | CAN --DY STICKS AND] AP-PLES BRIGHT & RED. 
+ | «LIKE THAT BEST OF ALL. 
| 
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Let’s Make Puppets 


By MARIE FRANCES MOZNETT 


= make puppets to enrich 
the integrated program. They are 
fascinating to children from the 
first grade through the upper grades. 
Puppets are easy for unskilled hands 
to make and an outlet for the emo- 
tional expression of the timid child. 
Children like to make puppets to 
dramatize their favorite books, 
poems or stories. Some children pre- 
fer to be original and make up their 
own plays, programs, stories or 
poems to be illustrated by cleverly 
made puppets. 


Materials 


The stick puppets pictured are 
very simple to make. The minimum 
supplies are: 


a. Sticks 18 inches long (one for 
each puppet). 

b. Discarded silk stockings (for 
coverings). 

c. Quantity of old newspapers (for 
filling heads). 

d. String or thread. 

e. Electric wire (for arms). 

f. Materials for clothes (paper or 


cloth). 

g. Materials for hair (choice of two 
or more). 

h. Discarded tire inner tube (for 
hands). 


Head 


The head covering is made by 
cutting off seven inches from a light- 


colored silk stocking leg and securely 
tying one end with a piece of string 
or thread. This head covering is 
turned inside out. The eighteen-inch 
stick is inserted and the tied end is 
held in place on the stick by a 
thumb tack. (After the head is 
finished and before the hair is 
arranged the thumb tack is re- 
moved.) The head covering is filled 
with finely clipped newspaper and 
firmly packed to form a well-shaped 
head. 


If the stocking is sheer, it will be 
necessary to make a double thick- 
ness so the clipped newspaper will 
not show through. To make the 
weight double one may cut fourteen 
inches of stocking and tie the length 
in the middle. Then pull one end 
over the other, and thumb tack the 
tied center to the stick. The cover- 
ing is then filled with clipped news- 
paper. 

When the head is well shaped, the 
stocking is tied tightly to the stick 
at the point for the neck. Do not 
cut off the stocking that hangs 
below. 


Arms and Hands 


The arms are a twelve-inch length 
of electric wire. The hands are made 
from the tire inner tube. One cuts 
the hands to shape and then re- 
moves one-half inch of the insulation 
from each end of the electric wire. 
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The hands are fastened on the arms 
by the exposed wires, which go 
through the upper part of the hands 
and then are bent back. 

When the arms and hands are 
ready to be attached to the body, 
the maker notches the four sides of 
the stick at shoulder height and 
wraps the electric wire around the 
stick in the groove, giving the wire 
one twist in the back. 

Sometimes it is desirable to make 
the arms fuller than the width of 
the wire. This may be accomplished 
by wrapping the wire arms with 
strips of silk stockings. 


Body 


When the above is done the 
framework is finished unless one is 
dressing the puppet in soft, clinging 
materials. It is then necessary to 
wrap several thicknesses of stock- 
ing around the stick to form a body. 

Hair 

The selection of the hair and 
dress materials depends upon the 
character being portrayed. The fol- 
lowing materials have been used for 
hair: strands of yellow, black, brown, 
or brick colored yarns; unraveled 
hemp or white cotton rope (used as 
natural or dyed); clipped or fringed 
silk hose or colored paper in the 
desired shade. To arrange the hair 
in place one must sew, glue, paste, 
or pin to the head. 


Dress 


The stick puppets in the photo- 
graph are dressed in crépe paper. 
The crépe paper has sufficient stiff- 
ness so that it is not necessary to 
wrap the stick with several stocking 
thicknesses to make a body. 

The use of colored art papers is 
also effective for dressing the puppet. 

Paper costumes may be attrac- 
tively decorated with appropriate 
designs made with water colors, 
poster paints or crayons. Sometimes 
a brilliant effect is obtained in cos- 
tume decoration by the appliqué of 
cut-paper designs. 

The costumes in the picture were 
cut in one piece. The method used 
was to fold a half sheet of newspaper 
in half. The puppet frame was laid 
along the fold of the newspaper. By 
doing this, it gave the proportions 
needed, such as sleeve length, judg- 
ment for establishing the width of 
sleeves, waist line, and the length of 
the costume. As the puppet lay along 
the fold the outline for half of the 
costume was sketched on the news- 
paper. It was then cut along the 
pencil line and the newspaper pat- 
tern was spread open at the fold. 
When the desired effect was ob- 
tained, the newspaper pattern was 
pinned to a double thickness of 
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crépe paper and cut. The sides of the 
costume were pasted together, leav- 
ing a large opening at the top in 
which to slide the puppet frame. 
When the puppet was in place, the 
top sleeve lengths were pasted to- 
gether. The crépe paper apron, col- 
lar, tie, cuffs, buttons and caps were 
pasted in place. 

Wool, silk or cotton materials 
may be used to make the clothes. 


By Is pretty important to 
teach health to children and it is 
a dry subject for small children, but 
a teacher of the third grade suc- 
ceeded in getting her subject across 
by giving a play and health project 
and having every pupil in the room 
take part in it. This gave each child 
a keen interest in it. 

First of all the teacher had the 
pupils make posters by cutting out 
letters and pasting them on large 
sheets of construction paper. The 
letters were black and pasted on 
white so that they could be read 
easily. The slogans were what the 
child made up himself, such as: 


Milk Helps Your Teeth 

Keep Teeth Clean 

Sleep with Windows Open 

Exercise Makes Strong Legs 

Fruit and Vegetables Make Us 
Grow 

Sunshine Builds Strong Bones 

Milk Is Our Best Friend 


These and many more similar 
slogans were tacked up near the 
stage so that when the children 
from other grades came in to see the 
play, they had a very good view of 
the posters. 

The play was one that had been 
printed in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
May, 1939, and the name was 
“Tommy’s Awakening.” 

Instead of making several cos- 
tumes, each child brought in what 
he was supposed to represent, that 
is, one girl, who took the part of 
Lettuce, brought in a head of let- 
tuce. The person taking the part of 
Cabbage brought in a head of cab- 
bage, etc. The boy who took the 
part of the Milk Bottle had a cos- 
tume made of cardboard milk bot- 
tles, and the boy who took the part of 
Whole Wheat Bread had a costume 
made from whole wheat bread wrap- 
pers. All of the children had sashes 
of crépe paper of the color of the 
vegetable that they represented and 
hats to match. These were all very 


However, their use is slightly more 
difficult for the younger child, as it 
involves the use of the needle and 
thread, and also some materials do 
not crease or fold as easily as paper. 


Face 


The face has been purposely 
omitted, as many times the effect of 
the puppet has been destroyed by a 
face a child could not properly 


Health Project 


By HELEN C. LARGE 


simple and were made by the chil- 
dren. In this way they had health 
instilled in them all of the time they 
were making these hats, sashes and 
posters. 

After the play was over the 
teacher had a ‘‘What’s My Name?”’ 
program. Toothbrushes and tooth 
paste were given as prizes to the 
little people in the audience who 
gave the correct answer. 

Some of the questions were as 
follows: 


“I am white, I come in a bottle, I 

am good for teeth. What am I?” 
(Answer— Milk) 

“I make little girls pretty, I grow 
in the garden, I am orange color, I 
I am good for little boys, too, and 
monkeys like me. What am [?” 

(Answer—Carrots) 


“T am yellow, babies like me and 
eat me every day, I turn black, and 
that is the best time to eat me. 
WhatamI?”” (Answer—Bananas) 


“TIT am red and sometimes I am 
green with brown seeds, I keep the 
doctor away if eaten every day. 
What am I?” (Answer—Apple) 


“TI am red, most everyone likes 
me. I can be eaten raw or cooked, 
some people put salt on me and 
others put sugar on me, while other 
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characterize. However, if the puppet 
does not seem “‘real’’ to the child 
without the face, by all means let 
him put one on. If he needs help as 
to the materials to use for the 
features of the face suggest the fol- 
lowing: thick poster paints, yarn or 
embroidery thread, or art papers cut 
to the shapes of eyes, nose and 
mouth. Button eyes may be used 
with any of the above methods. 


people stuff me. What Am I?” 
(Answer—Tomatoes) 


“IT am green and have many 
leaves. I am good for teeth, I also 
contain vitamin C, I am often 
served with salads. What am [?” 

(Answer—Lettuce) 


“IT am round and orange colored, 
I come from California and Florida, 
I help people to have good teeth and 
gums. What am I?” (Answer — 
Oranges) 


The children then sang two health 
songs and every child who saw the 
program left the auditorium feeling 
very health-conscious. 

One child said he had never eaten 
raw cabbage and was quite sur- 
prised to learn that it was good for 
him. He said he would eat it often 
now. 

The children who took part in the 
program were given a lunch of whole 
wheat sandwiches made with a 
filling of dates and orange juice, a 
glass of milk and some graham 
crackers. 

These children had learned a 
Health lesson. 

About five hundred children from 
other grades saw this program and 
they, too, had learned a Health 
lesson. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Here are four houses deep in snow, 
And over here are three. 

If Santa goes to every home, 

How many will that be? 


= 
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Now, if he climbs two chimneys tall, 
And then five more beside, 

How many chimneys must he climb? 
How much is two and five? 


If six more Santas came to town 
Instead of only one, 

And all the Santas brought us gifts! 
NOW WOULDN'T THAT BE FUN? 
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NUMBER WORK—THE CHRISTMAS TREE Flora C. Rue 


How many balls on the Christmas tree? 
Count them slowly 


How many horns all bright and new? 
Count them and tell me. Are there 


How many candy canes do you see? 
Count them and tell me. Are there 


How many candles for you to light? 
there are, all shining bright. 


Blow out one candle, that leaves 
Blow out another. What does that make? 


On the top of the tree one star I see. 
One star is enough for a Christmas tree. 


How many balls on the Christmas tree? 


How many candy canes on the Christmas tree? 


vl, 
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How many horns on the Christmas tree?...... 
How many candles on the Christmas tree?...... 
How many stars on the Christmas tree?...... 
How many ornaments in all?...... 
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Louise D. Tessin 


“a 


As I was going to St. Ives 
I met a peddler selling pies. 


a 


I met a farmer hauling hay. 
I met a little girl at play. 


I met a man who swept the street. 
I met a clown with great big feet. 


I met a dog with soft brown eyes 
As I was going to St. Ives. 


How many in all did I meet?......... 
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Doll F'urniture from 
Horse-Chestnuts 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


‘he pretty, shiny brown horse- 
chestnuts cannot be eaten, but they 
make nice playthings. The chest- 
nuts can be gathered in the fall and 
used at once, or saved until later 
on in the winter. But do not keep 
them too long, for their skins get 
hard. Then the pins do not go in so 
easily. 

Is there a horse-chestnut tree in 
your neighborhood? Look for a tree 
with very large leaves. The burrs are 
green and have spikes all over them. 
Sometimes there is more than one nut 
in a burr. When two or three nuts are 
in one case, they have flattish sides 
where they grow together. Nuts with 
flat sides make the best furniture. One 
part of the nut is a lighter brown and 
is not shiny. Put this side up when 
you make the furniture. It will look 
like a leather cushion on the chair. 

Before starting to make the furni- 
ture, see that you have a packet of 
pins, a few pins with big colored 
heads, a ball of bright-colored wool, 
and a wool-needle. 


The STRAIGHT-BACK CHAIR 
is easy to make. We will call it a 
dining-room chair. You can make 
four and set them around the table. 
When you have found the chestnut 
you want, push five pins into the 
top to form the back and four pins 
underneath for the legs. Press the 
nut on the table until the leg-pins 
are all the same length, so that the 
chair will stand evenly. 


Next, tie a small knot in the wool 
and slip it over one of the back legs. 
Push knot up to the nut, and wind 
the wool down the pin and up again. 
Then take the wool across the nut 
to the next pin. When the fourth 
leg is covered, take the wool up to the 
pins at the back and weave it in and 


out, in and out, until the back is made. 
Break off the wool and thread the end 
through the needle. Then sew the wool 
through the back to fasten it off. 
Cut it close. 

The TABLE-TOP should be flat, 
so use a chestnut with a very flat 
side. Stick pins in a circle all around 
the flat surface, and four more pins 
for the legs. Wind the wool round the 
leg-pins as you did when making the 
chair, then take the wool upward 
and weave it in and out around the 
table-top. When the pins are full, 
break off the wool, thread the needle 
and finish off under table-top where 
it will not show. 

A large chestnut should be used for 
the ARM-CHAIR. Stick pins around 
the light brown spot to form a semi- 
circle. Push in the front pins more 
than you do those at the back. Now 
stick in pins for the legs and see that 
the chair stands well, then wind 
the leg-pins with wool. When they 
are finished take the wool up to the 
center of the back. Now weave the 
wool in and out towards the front. 
Turn the chair around and weave 
the wool in and out to the other 
front pin. Turn chair again, and 


weave backwards and forwards in 
this manner until the back is 
finished. To fasten off, thread the 
wool through the needle and sew at 
the back. Cut the end close. 


The BABY’S CRADLE should 
rock, so pick out a chestnut with a 
very round bottom. Stick five pins 
in for the foot and five more for the 
head. Push in foot-pins more than 
you do those at the head. Stick in 
pins along each side, as in sketch. 
The corner pins should have large, 
colored heads. 

Make a small knot in the wool and 
slip it over one of the corner pins. 
Push the wool down until it touches 
the nut, and then start weaving. Go 
in and out, all around the cradle. 
Keep on until the pins are full. 
Weave the wool across the head 
twice more, to make it a little higher, 
and finish off at the back. Do not 
make the head too high, or the 
cradle will not balance well. 

Find a small chestnut for the 
BABY’S CHAIR. The pins which 
form the back should have large, 
colored heads, with two extra big 
ones at the front. Use ordinary pins 
for the legs. 

When you are sure that the chair 
stands well, wind the wool around 
the legs and take it up the back, as 
you did when making the big arm- 
chair. When the chair-back is fin- 
ished, take the wool across the front 
two or three times to form the tray. 
To finish off, thread the wool through 
the needle and sew at the side. Cut 
the end close. 


A cute little STOOL can be made 
by using a very small chestnut, and 
three short pins for legs. 
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THE NIGHT AFTER CHRISTMAS 


THE-NIGHT- AFT ER: 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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hould be. Use light orange for all 


Ella’s hair should be light yellow. 


think it s 


Paint the fruit as you 


the flesh color. I think Mary 
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Books for 


s LAST month’s issue of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD there were 
lists of books to be used in the char- 
acter education of primary children. 
This month books for children a 
little older will be described; first, 
some very new books. 

Round the Mulberry Hill, by 
Alessios; published by Longmans. 
This book portrays a simple picture 
of day-by-day healthful living on a 
farm by Elly Russell, a little girl who 
feels and appreciates the beauty and 
wonder of nature. 

Fair Play, by Munro Leaf; pub- 
lished by Stokes. By interesting, 
amusing incidents within the range 
of children’s understanding they are 
taught the important facts of demo- 
cratic social living. 

I Am a Pueblo Indian Girl, by 
E-Yeh-Shure’ (Blue Corn); published 
by Morrow. An Indian girl tells of 
her fun and work—making bread, 
planting corn, making her clothes, 
washing her hair, etc. 

A Pony Named WNubbin, by 
Martin Gale; published by Viking. 
How by kindness and understand- 
ing little Sue secretly tamed Nubbin, 
a sickly Shetland pony colt, who 
was spoiled, stubborn and hard to 
handle. 

Mateo and Lolita, by Durfee 
and McMorris; published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. From this picture book of 
the daily experiences of two Mexican 
children, boys and girls learn how 
other peoples live. 

The Littlest House, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth; published by Mac- 
millan. This book gives a happy 
picture of the fun and work three 
children—Lydia, Mark and Jean— 
had one summer in a real little 
house. 

Sinfi and the Little Gypsy 
Goat, by Mabei Kahmann; pub- 
lished by Random House. When 
Sinfi’s uncle traded a colt for a 
white goat and brought it home to 
her for a pet she was delighted and 
her experiences with the goat make 
an amusing little story. 

Lovina: a Story of the Penn- 
sylvania Country, by Katherine 
Milhous; published by Scribners. 
In this book the story of a little 
Amish girl, Lovina, is told by 
pictures. 

Kip, a Young Rooster, by Irma 
Black, illustrated by Kurt Wiese; 
published by Holiday House. At 
first Kip was quite concerned be- 
cause he could not crow; but he 
does grow, works hard and becomes 


Character 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


a leader among his barnyard friends. 

A Job for Jeremiah, by Eleanor 
Nolen; published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. An excellent portrayal 
of the life at Mt. Vernon in the days 
of George Washington. 

Two and Two Are Four, by 
Carolyn Haywood; published by 
Harcourt. At the farm two children 
meet the twins and together the four 
enjoy the fun of country life. 
Stresses the joy of companionship. 

Wooden Shoes in America, by 
Lois Maloy and Alice Dagliesh; 
published by Scribners. By pictures 
of two Dutch children boys and 
girls learn of the customs and life of 
Holland. 

Lida, The Kingfisher; pictures 
by Rojan; translated by Lily Du- 
plaix; published by Harper. A fine 
description of busy, happy living of a 
kingfisher with his friends—the 
perch, the otter, and the frog. 

Patty Makes a Visit, by Eliza 
Orne White; published by Houghton 
Mifflin. Through the reading of this 
story boys and girls seem to sense the 
joy of a happy relationship between 
grown-ups and children. 

Little Toot, by Hardie Gra- 
matky; published by Putnam. How 
Little Toot, a gay, rather trifling, 
little tug, realized the importance of 
his work and did it gallantly. 

Surprise for Judy Jo: an Apple 
Market Street Story, by Mabel 
Betsy Hill; published by Stokes. 

Cyclone Goes A-Viking, by 
Kristoffersen; published by A. Whit- 
man. In this book children learn 
how Norwegian farm boys and girls 
live. 

Grasshopper Gold, by Grace 
Barnett and Olive Barnett; pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press. 
The experiences of the twins, Jon 
and Emma, on a river-boat in 1866. 

The Smallest Puppy, by John- 
son and Johnson; published by Har- 
court. In Alaska lived Bena, a tiny 
puppy, who worked hard and proved 
that he was worthy of a place on the 
dog team. 

Cowhand Goes to Town, by 
Philip Stong, pictures by Kurt 
Wiese; published by Dodd. It is fun 
to live vicariously on a Texas ranch 
with ten-year-old Sam and his pony 
and bird dog. 

Hannah Marie, by Richard Ben- 
nett; published by Doubleday. Full 
of surprises are this little girl’s efforts 
to find a gift for her great-grand- 
mother’s one hundredth birthday. 
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Moxie and Hanty and Bunty, 
by Margot Austin; published by 
Scribners. A simple story of three 
children living in Oregon. 

Flight of the Silver Bird, by 
Ruth and Latrobe Carrol; pub- 
lished by A. Whitman. To China 
aboard a clipper ship! 

Going-On-Nine, by Amy Went- 
worth Stone; published by Lothrop. 
Abby was afraid to grow up, but in 
this story she discovers that growing 
up can be fun. 

Dody and Cap-tin Jinks, by 
Grace Paull; published by Double- 
day. The story of a pet canary and 
the tricks it learned. 

Augustus and the River, by Le 
Grand; published by Bobbs-Merrill. 
The everyday life of Augustus and 
his brother and sister who lived on a 
houseboat on the Mississippi River. 

Five Bears and Miranda, by 
Henry Sheahan; published by Mac- 
millan. It is a humorous modern 
fairy story. On the way to the zoo 
five bears are shipwrecked and 
helped by Miranda, the mermaid. 

Lentil, by Robert McCloskey; 
published by Viking. After he had 
saved his money and bought a 
mouth organ, life for Lentil became 
much happier and more worth while. 

At Midsummer Time, by Emma 
Brock; published by Knopf. Becom- 
ing acquainted with Sigrid, the 
little Swedish girl of this book, 
means learning of the customs and 
life of Sweden. 


Some older books which have 
character values: 


Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew, by Margaret Sidney. 
All of us who enjoyed this book in 
our childhood have memories of the 
devoted family of the little brown 
house who, in spite of hardships, 
remained courageous and happy. 

Heidi, by Johanna Spyri, is just 
as well-known and just as valuable 
and delightful. It helps develop a 
desirable feeling for the out of doors 
and a wholesome attitude toward 
health. 

Hannah of Kentucky, by James 
Otis; published by American Book 
Company. Hannah, a little pioneer 
girl in the days of the wilderness 
road, cheerfully and confidently did 
her share in the early settlement of 
Kentucky. 

The Biography of a Grizzly, by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, helps de- 
velop a deep appreciation of wild 
animals through the adventures of 
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Wahb, an orphan cub, in making his 
own living first; then, later, becom- 
ing king of the grizzly bears. 

Bannertail; The Story of a 
Gray Squirrel, by Seton, also helps 
develop an understanding and appre- 
ciation of animals through the ex- 
periences of a fondling gray squirrel 
who was adopted into a cat family. 

Chi-Wee, by Mrs. Carl Moon; 
published by Doubleday, Doran. Chil- 
dren get some idea of consideration 
and thoughtfulness of others from 
Chi-Wee, a happy little Indian girl 
who lived in a Pueblo village upon 
a mesa in the desert. 

Little Pioneers, by Maude La- 
vinia Warren; published by Rand. 
The first hard year of the Plymouth 
colonists is here portrayed from the 
child’s point of view. 

The Adopting of Rose Marie, 
by Carroll Rankin, tells how four 
little girls met the difficult problems 
as well as the humorous situations 
which arose when they adopted a 
fat Indian baby. 

Under the Lilacs, by Louisa 
May Alcott. Children feel an appre- 
ciation for home along with the 
little orphan boy of this book who 
finds a home and family in a little 
New England village. 


A little gray mouse 
That lived in a house 


In the shade of a tree near the road, 


Decided one day 
She’d go far away; 


She walked ’til she met Mister Toad. 


The toad said, ‘‘Miss Mouse, 


Have you left your house 


In the shade of a tree near the road?”’ 


Said she, ‘‘Yes, indeed, 
I’m leaving with speed. 


he replied, 
He winked and he sighed. 


‘‘Please never expect it of me. 


So farewell, my dear, 
I’ll see you next year, 


Will you come along, Mister Toad?”’ 


Right here by this old apple tree.”’ 


Housekeeping is he 


More recent books: 


Coppertoed Boots, by Mar- 
guerite De Angeli; published by 
Doubleday, Doran. A _ northern 
Michigan boy was led to do many 
kinds of work during a summer 
vacation by a very great desire for a 
pair of copper-toed boots with red 
leather tops. 

Nancy Goes to Mexico, by 
Herbert Lanks. Children learn with 
Nancy how the people of Mexico 
live and work. 

On a Rainy Day, by Dorothy 
Fisher and Sarah Scott; published 
by A. S. Barnes. It’s fun making up 
little games to play on rainy days. 

Hamlet: a Cocker Spaniel, by 
Irma Black; published by Holiday 
House. 

1 he Step-Twins, by Rose Knox; 
published by Doubleday, Doran. 

Little Toad, by Frances Fox; 
published by Viking. Through the 
adventures of toads children learn 
of their life and growth. 

Sleek: the Story of an Otter, 
by David Stearns; published by 
Farrar and Rinehart. How a mis- 
chievous otter eventually learns to 
feed and take care of himself. 

Wee Brigit O’ Toole, by Holberg; 


The Little House Owned by Miss Mouse 


By ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


published by Doubleday, 


Doran. 

How a tiny girl gets along for the 

first time without her mother. 
Rhamon, a Boy of Kashmir, 


by Washburne; published by A. 
Whitman. A story with its setting 
in one of the most beautiful places 
in the world—tthe vale of Kashmir— 
where there are houseboats, flowers 
growing on_ housetops, floating 
gardens. 

Wagon Train West, by Rhoda 
Nelson; published by Thos. Y. 
Crowell. The adventures of Nicky 
and her grandfather traveling a 
wagon train westward to Oregon. 

Fridl, a Mountain Boy, by 
Washburne; published by Winston. 

The Ma§gician’s Cloak, by Mar- 
garet Perry; published by Henry 
Holt. 

Hide-Rack Kidnapped, by 
Glenn Balch; published by Crowell. 
The story of a collie’s adventures in 
a packing box in Idaho. 

Rufie Had a Monkey, by Eliza- 
beth Sechrist. The experiences of a 
little girl and her monkey. 

Piccolino, by Marian King; pub- 
lished by A. Whitman. An amusing 
story of a little gray and brown 
donkey who pulled a lovely cart in 
Sicily. 


Miss Mouse said, ‘“‘Good-bye! 
I really must fly, 


For soon ’twill be dark as the night.”’ 


She hurried along 
A-singing a song, 


And quickly passed out of his sight. 
Then this Mister Toad 


Hopped straight down the road; 


He soon reached the sad, empty house. 


cannot conceive 
Just why she did leave— 


That foolish and queer little mouse. 


‘For I ne’er would roam 
From such a nice home, 
In the shade of a tree near the road. 
I’ll live here myself, 

With food on the shelf,”’ 

Said jolly old friend, Mister Toad. 


Just like you and me. 

He is a contented old toad. 
He’s using the house 
Once owned by Miss Mouse, 


In the shade of a tree near the road. 
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JACOB AND JOHN Louise D. Tessin 


John is polite. He 


tips his hat when he 
\ 


greets a friend. ®. 


Jacob should be 
told that it is very a hy 
man not to tip his — 


hat when he meets 
a friend. 


John knows it is 
proper to arise when 


a lady enters the 
room. 


Jacob’s manners 

are bad. He re- 

mains seatedonhis 
| 
| 


chair as the lady 
enters the room. 


i 
‘ 


John raises his hat 
as the American flag 
goes by. 


Jacob ought to 
s know that it is 
proper to so honor 


the American flag 
as it passes by. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Let's Play Santa Claus 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Here is a chance for every boy and girl to prove what a good Santa Claus he 
can be. No dressing up in the usual fur-trimmed suit, no masquerading in a 
false face; just a pencil and a little quick thinking will turn the trick. 


On this page you will see four stockings which you are to fill with toys. 
Notice how they are marked off in squares, each containing a letter of the 
alphabet. These capital letters are the beginning of a word which is the name 
of a toy or gift to be placed in the stocking. In filling the spaces consider what 
presents would be appropriate for the different members of the family. 

For example: Santa would be very choosy in filling Dad’s stocking. He might 
select a book, a watch or a hunting rifle. 

For Mother, he would desire more feminine gifts, such as pieces of jewelry, 
household articles or wearing apparel. 


If you can fill every stocking with an appropriate present, you may mark 
yourself 100°, in the role of old Kriss Kringle. 


To continue the game, draw some additional stockings on a sheet of paper. 
These can be for other members of the family, such as baby, grandma, grandpa, 
etc. 


After you have drawn the stockings, see if you can write in the names of 
eight or twelve gifts suitable for each one. If you are giving a party, it will be 
fun to pass a stocking to each guest and see who can fill his first. 


KEY TO GIFTS 


Father Mother Sister Brother 
necktie dress doll ball 
knife ring bracelet kite 
gloves bracelet ribbon football 
ash tray vacuum sweeper doll bed bicycle 


watch handkerchief scooter roller skates 
scarf tablecloth dishes tie rack 

book gloves kitten train 

radio dishes scarf boxing gloves 
reading lamp candy marble bag puzzle 

Fuller brush dishcloth perfume cowboy suit 
magazine beads dog 


truck 


Other substitutions may be used. 
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GIFT SUGGESTIONS Sara Rehtus 


FOR MOTHER A GROCERY PAD 


BACK OF 
GROCERY 
PAD MAY 
BE WOocD 
OR HEAVY 
CARDBOARD 
USE TEMPERA 
TO PAINT 
DESIGN. 
SHELLAC 
WHEN DRY. 
GLUE ON 
PAPER 
PAD. 


OR GLUE 
ON TABs 


FOR HOLD- 


\ PENCIL. 
MAKE BOOKLETS OF CAKE, SALAD, NG PEN 


OR OTHER SPECIAL RECIPES, CUT- 
OuTS FROM MAGAZINE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS witTH PICTURES MAKE 
PAGES ATTRACTIVE. DRAWING 
PAPER MAKES GOOD PAGES. 


PASTE CALENDAR AND 
PASTE ON DESIGN ON 'A". 


TABS TO 
HOLD "A" 


MEDIUM weIGHT 
CARDBOARD. PASTE ON 
COVER OF POSTER 
PAPER, OR PAINT 
THE CARDBOARE.: 


Cot “C" THE 

RIGHT SIZE FOR 
YouR MEMO PAP. 
MAKE iT LONG 
ENOUGH TO PERMIT 
TO FOLD DOWN 


A DESK CALENDAR 
AND REMINDER PAD : FOR FATHER 


Cake 
Ie 
4 Mother 
HANGING 
TACK 
~ 
moth. 
/ &7, 
"A" 1S 
WIDER 
A THAN "B" f A 
B 
B EDGE DOWN. 
TO 
\ ne 
SR 
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CHRISTMAS CANDY FAVORS 


RED CELLOPH 
LOLLY POPS 


EASIE 


GOLD OR 


xs 


GREEN POSTER 
PAPER TREE 


YELLOW BASE 


CuT 3 TREES 
CN FOLDED 
GREEN 


POSTER PAPER. 


THEN PASTE 


AS 1T DOES NOT SHOW. 
SPREAD THE S)MES 
TGAGaMAKE A SIx- 
SIDED TREE 
SET TREE IN 
SMALL CUP 
AND FILL 
SECTION S 

WITH CANDY, 


SIZE OF BASE 
DEPENCOS ON S\ZE 


OF CUP INTO WHICH IT IS PUT. CuP 


TRIMMING MAKE NICE 

REMEMBRANCES OR 
PARTY FAVORS. 
THE FLAT KIND 
OF LOLLYPOP 15 


STRIPS OF 
PAPER AT THE CENTER 
TO HOLD THEM TOGETHER 
CELLOPHANE TAPE 1S BEST 
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Sara Rehtus 


ANE WRAPPED 
WITH A LITTLE 


ST TO DECORATE: 


PASTE. 
FACE 


ON 
CELLOPHANE . 


USE MANILA PASTE. 
OR WHITE FACE 
DRAWING ON 
PAPER TO FIRST. 
MAKE THE THEN USE 
FACE. OuT- SCISSORS 
LINE EYES TO CuT 
WITH BLACK CRAYON. USE RED COTTON. 
CRAYON TO COLOR CHEEKS ee 


AND END OF NOSE. LONG STRIP 


AROUND HEAD 


BEARD 


- 
COTTON EYEBROWS » BALL FOR 


CAP TOP AND MUSTACHE. 
APPLY PASTE TO PAPER 
RATHER THAN TO COTTON. 


< GUM DROP 
— TOOTH Pick 


TOOTH - 
Pick 
SKELETON 


oR JELLY BEAN MAN 
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Nay’ 
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| SUPPORT 
PAPER GUMDROP 
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TOY AIRSHIP Sara Rehtus 


SEVERAL A\RSHIPS SUSPENDED ON STRINGS MAKE AN EFFECTIVE ROOM DISPLAY 


3 
ARRANGED AS A TABLE DISPLAY, SEVERAL 
WGP 


TINY AUTOS ADD REALISM TO AIRPORT SCENE 


K Ok > 


A TOY BALLOON OF ANY ONE OF THESE res IS SUITABLE 
MATERIALS NEEDED To CONSTRUCT AN AIRSHIP 


. TOY BALLOON 
2. A SMALL CBLONG BOx 


MATERIALS FOR A MOORING MAST 


FOR CABIN PART 4. THREE STICKS OF SUITABLE 
3. POSTER PAPER LENGTH .(THEY CAN BE WRAPPED 
PE 
TINFOIL L Ee EL 
FOR TAN. PARTS. IN TINFOIL TO LOOK LIKE STEEL ) 
4 CELLOPHANE ADHESIVE 2. PLASTIC MOPELING CLAY MAKES 
TAPE, RUBBER CEMENT, Ay A SECURE BASE FOR THE STICKS. 
OR A GOOpd PASTE. és 


A SMALL BALL OF CLAY, ROLLED 
5. TEMPERA PAINT FoR nS AROUND THE TOP END OF THE 
PAINTING CABIN 


STIcKS will HOLD THE AIRSHIP 
AND NAME OW SHIP. FIRMLY IF THE STRING END IS 


CA PENCIL FOR GLAZED a—— EMBEDDED IN THE CLAY. 
SURFACES WILL WRITE me A LADDER AND OTHER FINISHING 


ON RUBBER.) DETAILS ADD REALISM. 


MAKE 
STRON L 


Cut 4 TAIL 

PIECES. EDGE 

NEXT BALLOON 

1S ROUNDED. 

CELLOPH ANE A SMALL OCBLONG 


US NAVY 


TAPE STRIPS 
HOLD THEM GN_> 


FULL CAPACITY. USE DH TAPE Witt ON WiTH ADHESIVE 
HANDS TO SHAPE ENDS “= HOLD THEM TAPE OR PASTE 15S 
WHILE INFLATING, IF NECESSARY ON A GOOD CABIN. 
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Gold and Frankincense and Myrrh 
A Gift Activity 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


‘“‘And when they had opened their treasures, they presented 
unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.’’—Matthew 2:11. 


|. is Christmas time again with all its hallowed 
associations. Once more, in honor of the Babe of Beth- 
lehem, little children hear the sweet old story, and again 
they are stirred, longing to bring gifts just as did the 
THREE WISE MEN of old. The hearts of little chil- 
dren become very tender as they sense the significance 
of the coming of the Wise Men, which perfectly portrays 
the PSYCHOLOGY OF TRUE CHRISTMAS 
GIVING. 

THE GIFT ACTIVITY UNIT is very simple but 
equally effective. It emphasizes the GIFT phase of the 
Christmas story. First, set up the Nativity scene, the 
manger scene. It may be simple and homemade, or one 
from the store in miniature, or life-size, just so there is a 
manger, the Baby Jesus, Mary, Joseph, three shepherds, 
and the Three Wise Men. 


Class Presentation of the Gifts of the Wise Men 


Choose three boys to dress and live these parts 
through the Christmas week. (The parts may be passed 
around the class if it seems best.) 


COSTUMES. 


I—Long flowing robes, trimmed in front with strips of 
white flannel dotted with touches of black. Have 
all with sashes of pretty corresponding colors. 

GASPAR in Crimson 
MELcHiIor in Pale Yellow 
BALTHAZAR in Rich Blue 

II—Low crowns cut from gold paper. 

Il I—Caskets. 

GASPAR carries a golden box filled with any old gold 
trinkets class can contribute. His gift represents the 
shiny gifts—HAPPINESS, JOY, GAYETY. 
MELCHIOR carries an incense burner. His gift, 
which is supposed to contain aromatic perfumed 
resin, represents the fragrant gift of WORSHIP, of 
APPRECIATION. 

BALTHAZAR Carries a vase of myrrh. This represents 
SACRIFICE, the things you do for others that are 
not easy. 


Have three cardboard camels (as large as you can 
find) left at the back of the schoolroom, while the Wise 
Men, who have just ridden up from the East, enter the 
stable and, kneeling, present their wonderful gifts. 


LANGUAGE PeEriop to follow the story presentation. 
QUESTIONS to discuss: 


What were the gifts of the Wise Men? 

What do they represent? 

Can little children bring such gifts? 

Can you think of a gift of gold, of frankincense, 
of myrrh, for mother on Christmas morning. 


These gifts need cost no money so they can be “‘extra”’ 
to put at her plate for her to find when she sits down to 
breakfast. They may make her even happier than the 
gifts you have bought and wrapped with such care; 
because these are little notes—little promises—little 


receipts of the Good-will that makes of Christmas a day 
of such joy. 


SAMPLES OF NOTES 


Children will make up their own. End each with 
**‘Merry Christmas.”’ 


Gift of Gold for Mother (Joy of Living) 
1—Dear Mother: I love you and am going to try 
to be nice like you. 
2—We have such good times at our house. 
3—You are such a happy mother and I love you. 


Gift of Frankincense (Appreciation) 
1—Dear Mother: You are so good to me. 
2—Thank you for forgiving me when I’m bad. 
3—Thank you for all the things you do for us. 


Gift of Myrrh (Sacrifice) 


1—Dear Mother: I will try to do all my work 
cheerfully, sometimes without pay. 

2—I will let baby use my playthings. 

3—I will try not to bite my fingernails this year. 


Notes may be written for each member of the 
family. 


Copies of the gift promises, worked out in Language 
class, may be placed in the box, which is to be presented 
at the manger by the THREE WISE MEN, with the 
incense burner and the vase, as these gift-bearing charac- 
ters portray that part of the Christmas story throughout 
the week. 


Mistress Mary 


By MARGARETTA HARMON 


Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
It’s no use to pout; 

Of such faces, folks are wary— 
Turn your bright side out! 


Show the friendly thoughts you’re hiding, 
Let your smile shine through; 

Here’s a secret worth confiding: 
Smiles come back to you! 


== 
== 
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December Art 
Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Good,Citizenship Poster 
(Page 22) 


It is obvious that Nancy is a kind 
little girl. She is thoughtful and 
good toward others. Let us all try to 
be thoughtful towards others this 
month and all the months of the 
coming year. Let us write down all 
the kind things we can do. 


Arithmetic Rhymes 
(Page 28) 


Interesting arithmetic problems 
as this one can be developed in 
school by the pupils themselves. Let 
them suggest all the things or 
creatures they might see on their 
way to school. Write them on paper, 
add them, and make _ sentences 
about them. 


Jacob and John 
(Page 33) 


Here we have some very impor- 
tant lessons that every boy should 
learn. 


December Song—A Letter 
to Santa 


(Page 23) 


While this song may appeal to 
every boy and girl for its words and 
tune, it may inspire arithmetic les- 
sons such as page 28 suggests. 


Holiday Transparencies 
(Page 44) 


These cut-outs take on a slightly 
different character than the ones we 
have made in the past, where the 
background was cut out as well as 
the parts of the design. Draft the 
design upon scratch paper. Trace it 
upon black paper, using carbon 
paper to make the tracing. After all 
the cutting is done, lightly trace 
upon colored tissue paper the pieces 
to be cut and pasted over each open 
section. 

These designs may be worked out 
for linoleum block printed cards, 
tinting in the colors afterwards. 


Christmas Poster 
(Page 42) 
The large poster of the angel can 


be used for borders. It can be cut 
from wood and mounted upon a 


base for a mantel decoration. If 
additional figures are desired, en- 
large those on the top of page 45. 


Christmas Decorations 
(Page 45) 


To enlarge the angels at the top 
of the page, to be the size as the 
big poster, mark the area indicated 
into one-fourth inch squares. Upon 
a large piece of scratch paper, draw 
squares of one and one-fourth inches, 
number them as shown, and into 
each large square draw what the 
corresponding small square  con- 
tains. Enlargements of not so great 
a size can be made in smaller squares. 
Color in flat, bright colors. Heavy 
outlines give the figure strength. 

Little figures, as those shown be- 
low, make attractive package dec- 
orations. 

(A)—Shows how all parts must be 
cut slightly larger in order to under- 
lap other sections when pasting the 
figure together. This makes neater 
seams, as (1). 

(2)—Cut small stars from folded 
papers. Decorate packages with stars 
of many colors. 

(3)—This figure can be cut en- 
tirely from folded papers. 

(4, 5)—Are name tags. Draw 
these lightly in pencil on white or 
tinted paper. Cut a stencil, as (B). 
Lay this over the portion that rep- 
resents the turn in the ribbon. Rub 
pencil dust upon this area. Use 
third finger of the right hand for 
rubbing. After the accent has been 
applied, cut the ribbon out care- 
fully sign the name and paste it 
upon the package. 

(B)—Is the stencil for design (4), 
and (C) and (D) are stencils for 
design (5). 


Christmas Tree Ornaments 
(Page 41) 


This problem invites creative pos- 
sibilities. The ornaments are all 
made upon a fine tube of colored 
paper. (1, 2) are small sketches of 
the larger pattern needed. Dampen 
corner (x) and start rolling tightly 
(2). Don’t let go. Paste the end 
down securely (3). (4) shows the 
finished tube. 

(5) is developed from the three 
patterns (A, B, C). Put a little 
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paste on center hole as each disc is 
slipped upon the tube. This will 
hold it in place. A large knot in a 
thread can be poked into the top of 
the tube, and secured with paste, to 
hang the ornament by. Or a long 
thread, with a heavy bead at the 
end, can be strung through the 
tube (E). 

(6) is made from a double layer of 
colored cones. Paste center to hold 
paper together correctly. Overlap 
as shown, and then cut the fringe. 
Stripes of colored papers can be 
added about the tube. 

(7) is made from patterns (A and 
C). To this add small tabs (H). 
These can be a different color. Cut 
sections (H) from folded paper to 
secure many at one cutting. 

(8) is made from pattern (K) plus 
(L). It is a variation of (7). Little 
colored dots (double paper with 
thread pasted in between) may be 
added to an ornament (G). 


Christmas Gift Suggestions 
(Page 46) 


(1)—Is a small wooden board for 
a window-sill. Decorate with oil 
paints and varnish. Add rubber 
tacks for feet. Decorate tin cans to 
be used as jardinieres for plants. 
Decorations may be oil painted, 
enamel colors, or done in cut paper 
pasted on neatly. Shellac the oil 
color or paper decorations to make 
them proof against soil. 

(2)—Many interesting decorations 
can be applied to tin cans. 

(3)—Another gift that is pretty 
and useful is a hot dish tile. This one 
is made from a thick paper coaster. 
The decorations are cut paper, 
pasted over any possible advertise- 
ment that may have been on the 
coaster. Finish with a coat of heat- 
proof varnish. 

(4)—This is a pomander. Because 
of the time involved in making them, 
they are quite expensive in the gift 
shops. But they are easy to make. 
Select a firm and slightly green 
apple. Rub a thin coating of salad 
oil or vaseline over the surface. Into 
the surface, thrust cloves, spacing 
them about one-sixteenth of an 
inch apart, to allow for the shrink- 
age of the apple. Set aside to dry 
slowly. One of these in a linen closet 
or clothes closet will scent the air 
most pleasantly. 

(5)—Decorated wall note pads 
are always acceptable. 


(6, 7)—Small wooden window 


wedges or door stops may be just 
the thing mother has been wishing 
for. The window wedge is made from 
a piece of wooden yardstick. Deco- 
rate with oil paints and finish with 
a coat of shellac or varnish. 


Cl 
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CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS—Pattern Drafting Louise D. Tessin 
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CHRISTMAS POSTER 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS Louise D. Tessin 


EACH SQUARE EQUALS A 
1¥4 INCH ENLARGEMENT 
TO MATCH LARGE POSTER 


CAN BE DRAWN AND 
PAINTED, OR Cur 
FROM COLORED PAPERS 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS Louise D. Tessin 
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47 
Phyllis I. Britcher 


Most everyone knows that Christmas comes in 
December. It is a happy time of year, for almost 
everyone is thinking of some way to make someone 
else happy. 

People celebrate Christmas in nearly every coun- 
try. In Holland children find presents in their 
wooden shoes. In Norway the gifts are in a basket, 
in Italy in a big urn. In Sweden children find pres- 
ents on a table, and in China in muslin stockings. 
American children find their gifts in stockings they 


hang near a chimney or piled under the Christmas 
tree. 


Construction 
Black— Background 
Green— Tree 
Red— Fire-place, balls, large box 
Blue— Box, cornucopia 
Yellow— Stocking, candles 
White Large and small box 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


A Christmas Doll that was Lonesome 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


— Nancy had awakened early on Christmas 
morning to find a long-wished-for, smiling, chubby- 
faced doll baby peeking forth from one of her heavy 
woolen stockings. All the sweetness and maternal love 
in little Nancy’s body was stirred to meet the little 
outstretched arms of her new doll baby. And in less 
time than you could say Jack Robinson, she had chris- 
tened her new doll with her favorite name,—that of 
Georgianna. 

Nancy’s Daddy had not had regular employment 
during the fall and early winter so Georgianna’s com- 
ing was a big and most unexpected surprise to 
Nancy. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she screamed. And without stopping 
even to cover the sweet little bare head of her new 
dolly or to wrap her in a warm flannel blanket, Nancy 
seized little Georgianna under her arm and started 
down the street to show her to Nanna and Granddad. 

“It is warm and dry and sunny for Christmas-time 
and w.thout a speck of snow on the ground,” thought 
Nancy, ‘“‘so Georgianna cannot possibly catch cold.” 
The faster Nancy ran over the pavements, the more 
Georgianna chuckled and smiled. She seemed to know 
that the path her mistress was taking was leading 
directly past the great big brick house in which probably 
the richest children in the whole city lived. She seemed 
to know, too, that from the big living-room window 
she and Nancy were to see the children’s great big 
shining Christmas tree—one of the biggest Christmas 
trees in the whole city. And because dolls always love 
other dolls, Georgianna was almost bursting with hap- 
piness when Nancy stopped by the window and looked 
in. There sitting upon a table and looking straight 
into their faces was a grown-up doll of two or three 
years of age, wearing a real child’s bonnet and a real 
little coat and socks and real little kid booties. 

“That’s the way you will look, Georgianna,”’ whis- 
pered Nancy, “when you have seen two or three 
Christmases.”’ And then as if by magic, or perhaps it 
was from the fact that for the past few years dollies have 
been able to talk, Big Dolly looked longingly from the 
window and said, “Oh, please take me with you. I 
should so much like a real Christmas.’ Georgianna 


snuggled all the closer to Nancy, for she knew she had 
all the love it was possible for a doll to possess. 

“Why, Big Dolly,”’ smiled Nancy. ‘“‘You have every- 
thing, a great big house, a lovely tree and, oh, so many 
people looking in at you.”’ 

“But I’d so much prefer a real little mother who 
would love and care for me. Dollies, you know, like to 
be fondled and kissed and tucked into their beds quite 
like real children.’”’ Georgianna gurgled right out loud, 
for although she had only come to Nancy that morning 
she was as happy as ever a doll could be. 

“You see,’’ continued Big Dolly, ‘‘my mistress has 
already tired of me and has left me to try out a brand 
new and expensive rubber-tired bicycle.’”’ And her 
voice almost cracked with emotion as she spoke. 

“But,” said Nancy, ‘‘you have a beautiful ruffled 
bonnet and a precious soft woolly coat and real kid 
shoes.’’ With that, Georgianna leaned her head far out, 
closer to the window, in order to catch every word 
from the rich and elegant doll who was so lonesome on 
Christmas morning. 

“Indeed, I may have lovely clothes,” said Big Dolly. 
“In fact, I have a beautiful doll’s bed with a silk quilt 
and soft, downy pillows for my head, but I know that 
my little mistress will never take the time to sing me a 
good-night lullaby like other dollies hear.”’ 

Then the door of the big room opened and in rushed 
the children, some with beating drums, some with 
electric trains, and some with noisy, clanging silver skates. 

“Oh, my!”’ whispered Nancy. “‘What a noise! I fear 
Georgianna and I must be hurrying on to Nanna’s and 
Granddad’s. But we will be back again to see you to- 
morrow, Big Dolly.”’ 

And bending her little sawdust body as far as she 
could toward the window, Big Dolly watched Nancy 
and Georgianna go down the street. 

Little Georgianna snuggled tight in Nancy’s arms and 
almost wished that Big Dolly would become a little 
orphan dolly so that she could come to live in her house 
and sleep with her in Nancy’s bed and listen with her 
to lovely good-night stories and soft, drowsy lullabies 
such as only real and loving mothers can bestow upon 
their tender offspring. 


WONDERING 


By MARIAN PARKER 


I wonder why the grass is green, 
And why the sky is blue? 

I wonder why the sunset skies 
Take on a rainbow hue? 


I wonder why the daffodils 
Gleam yellow in their bed? 

I wonder why the clouds are white, 
And robin’s breast is red? 


The more I think, the more I ask 
Just why all this is true? 

Suppose it were all turned around— 
We'd have a different view! 


Suppose the grass and leaves were gold; 
Suppose the sky were pink! 

Suppose the rabbits’ coats were green— 
Why aren’t they, do you think? 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QUESTION: I am interested in working out 
a puppet show in my fourth grade. Will 
you kindly tell me of books that will 
help me in the making and manipu- 
lating of puppets? 


ANSWER: The best books I know on puppets are the 
following: 


“Puppet Plays for Children,’”’ Florence Everson (Beck- 
ley-Caidy). 

“Puppet Stories”? by Walters (Dodd, Mead). 

‘Marionettes, Masks and Shadows,” Mills and Dunn 
(Doubleday). 

*‘Marionettes,’’ Ackley (Stokes). 

‘‘How to Make Marionettes,”’ Ackley (Stokes). 


QUESTION: Can you tell me of ways of 
getting my children (fourth grade) in- 
terested in the daily newspaper and in 
the ‘‘Weekly Reader’’? Do you think 
children of this age should be interested 
in the daily newspaper? 


AnsweER:I find children of this age, and even younger, 
getting both fun and information from the daily news- 
paper. I note in the “‘Thirty-sixth Year Book”’ a chapter 
on the value of source material for teaching reading. 
By source material is meant the library book, bulletin- 
board, newspaper, magazine, signs, etc. Children we 
find are very interested in history in the making. Book 
knowledge is quite inadequate these days for acquaint- 
ing children with ‘Show the world lives.” 

May I make a few suggestions which may help to 
motivate the subject: 


1. The value of a current events club. 

2. Groups of children responsible for bringing in 
pictures and news items for the bulletin. 

3. Individual reports on news events. 

4. Children bringing in newspapers and magazines 
for a reading table. 

5. The teaching of children how to skim and evaluate 
headlines. 

6. The teaching of children the difference between 
fact and opinion. 

7. A discussion of prominent newspaper ‘“‘commenta- 
tors.”’ 

8. An appreciation of the funnies, jokes, pictures. 


QuESTION: What 1s meant by the term 
‘cerebral dominance theory’’? 


ANSWER: That term you will find frequently used in 
discussing the child’s speech on hand writing. In a 
recently published book, called “Prediction and Pre- 
vention of Reading Difficulties’ by Stauger and 
Donohoe of Ethical Culture School, New York City, 


you will find a clever handling of the subject, ‘Cerebral 
Dominance.” 

Reading and speaking, we know, are regulated by 
definite areas of the brain. The cerebral hemisphere in 
which control of language resides, we speak of as the 
dominant hemisphere in this respect. In the right- 
handed child, the dominant hemisphere is the left side 
of the brain. In the left-handed child, it is the right 
side of the brain. Heredity often shows a fusion of 
right and left handed cerebral dominance. 


QuEsTION: My children have difficulty in 
getting the meanings of words. Can you 


help me? I teach in a strictly foreign 
district. 


ANSWER: Dramatizing of words is a sure way to 
make the child sure of his meanings. I should recom- 
mend dramatization of all difficult words. I recently 
saw an entire spelling period spent on the “playing” of 
the words. Here are some of the words which were 
presented: 


cold slow gay 
busy thirsty lazy 
funny polite hungry 
sorry asleep angry 
proud happy friendly 


The children will delight in the procedure and the 
meanings will be made clear. 


QUESTION: Could you please suggest to 
me some of the classroom methods 
which train pupils in democracy in the 
elementary grades? 


AnswERr: It is not an easy thing these days to develop 
in the children real ideals and real practices of democ- 
racy. So much about them seems to be tending in the 
opposite direction. I would almost question whether 
democracy be a method. It would seem to be more of an 
attitude on the part of everyone concerned, and more a 
matter of being caught than being taught. 

If a school is really a democracy, it must be run on 
real democratic principles. Everyone concerned in the 
school—principal, teachers, children—must live these 
principles. Committees of teachers must plan out the 
work and help in organizing the curriculum. Commit- 
tees of teachers must be chosen to help in the selecting 
of text-books. Sometimes they do, but mostly they do 
not. 

The old pioneer days when our country was started 
under a democratic form of government must con- 
stantly be kept before the children through reading, 
stories, dramatization, plays and pageants. Reading 
books that emphasize democratic principles of living 
should be read. Poems that teach better and happier 
relationships one with another should be enjoyed. 
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Shaggy 
The Baby “Buffalo” * 
By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


H E WAS really a bison, though 
everyone called him a buffalo. They 
were all bison.* 

His father looked like’ the 
‘“‘buffalo”’ on the 5-cent coin and the 
postage stamp. It was what Shaggy 
would look like when he was old 
enough to have a beard. There 
would be curved horns and a hump 
on the back of his neck. There 
would be a robe of dark brown hair, 
a robe that was thickest in front. 
Shaggy was to find that thick 
‘“‘buffalo robe”’ his best gift. 

Just now his coat was a soft fuzz 
as red as the ground beneath his 
tiny hoofs. And instead of horns, he 
had only hard little knobs above his 
ears. Father and Mother both had 
strong curved horns, and his big 
brother and sister had sharp spikes 
that would be horns some day. But 
it takes years to grow horns. 

Father was so big and heavy, he 
must have weighed two thousand 
pounds. But Shaggy was only the 
size of any other calf. He looked 
even smaller beside the big fathers 
and mothers of the herd. But his 
legs were nearly as long as theirs. If 
only they wouldn’t wobble so when 
he ran! 

Shaggy had been born in a ferny 
ravine down which a little brook 
tinkled. His own breakfast was warm 
milk. But his mother ate grass. Now 
grass takes a long time to chew. 
But Mother used to bite off mouth- 
fuls of grass, and swallow them into 
a sort of pocket. That was her first 
stomach, for she had several stom- 
achs. Later, when the sun got hot, 
she would lie down and chew these 
balls of grass as slowly as she 
wished. 

Buffalo are fondest of a tall grass 
that dries like hay, called grama 
grass. The roots of this grass spread 
out in a mat and hold the soil so the 
rain cannot wash it away. 

As Shaggy rested beside his 
mother in the ravine, he could look 
down at the grassy plain. There 


AND 


were all his family, his father, 
uncles and aunts, grown-up cousins 
and grandparents. His grandmother 
led the herd wherever she knew the 
best grass grew; and they all fol- 
lowed, one behind another. When 
at last Shaggy’s mother started 
down to join the herd, the little 
fellow gave a bleat of fear. Could he 
keep up with Mother and the herd? 
But his legs were long, and he ran 
part of the way. When evening 
came, and they all went down to the 
river to drink, Shaggy kept his 
place in line, right behind Mother. 

All that summer the herd fed well 
on the tall grasses. No men ever 
hunted them, because hunting was 
against the law in Yellowstone 
Park. Once there had been so many 
hundreds and thousands of buffalo 
that their hoofs made deep trails 
across the plains. The covered 
wagons used to follow the buffalo 
trails. And men shot buffalo for 
their warm robes. In those days, 
people thought there would always 
be buffalo. Then, suddenly, they 
found they had killed so many that 
there were almost none left. They 
began to talk of conservation. Now 
the small herd that is left lives safely 
in Yellowstone Park. But there are 
dangers even there. 


Shaggy didn’t know what those 
dangers were. He just knew he 
must keep close to his mother, and 
close to the herd, which always 
followed its leader. 


Summer days grew hot. In his 
red fuzz, Shaggy did not mind the 
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heat. When mosquitoes bit, he had 
to keep slapping at them with the 
hairy tassel on the end of his tail. 
But Father and Mother and the 
rest were too warm in their long 
winter coats. They began shedding 
the thick hair, as it came out, to 
make room for new. It must have 
made them feel itchy, for every 
time they came to a tree, they 
scratched their sides against its 
rough bark. That loosened their 
matted hair till it hung in rags. At 
this time of year the big buffalo all 
looked very ragged. 


On the wide grassy prairies where 
there were no trees, they rolled on 
the ground. When Mother came to a 
mud hole, she lay down on her back 
and shoved herself around and 
around. That rubbed the loose hair 
off her back, and it coated her with 
mud. The mud would keep the mos- 
quitoes off, Shaggy found, and he, too, 
rolled in the mud. It was lots of fun. 


And all the time their new coats 
were growing in. By the time summer 
was nearly over, Shaggy, too, had a 
handsome dark brown coat. The 
little hard knobs above his ears were 
surely growing into spikes, and 
some day he’d have shiny black 
horns. 


One day he heard an angry stamp- 
ing and snorting. It was two of the 
young buffalo bulls having a fight. 
They were trying to see which was 
stronger. Heads lowered, they were 
shoving each other back and forth. 
Dust rose as they shoved and panted. 
Soon all the young bulls were shov- 
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ing each other about, while the 
little calves watched beside their 
mothers. Day after day this fighting 
went on, for several weeks. No one 
was really hurt, for they didn’t use 
their horns. Those horns were for 
fighting wolves. They just butted 
each other about. 


The leader of the herd fought 
with each in turn. But he was still 
the strongest. He would be leader 
for another year, if they had to 
fight wolves. Shaggy longed to grow 
big and strong, and perhaps be 
leader of the herd. 


At last they all stopped fighting, 
and began eating all the grass they 
could. Their bodies grew smooth 
with fat. But there was something 
strange about all their coats, Shaggy 
thought. The same thing was the 
matter with his own coat. It was 
thickest in front. It was as warm as 
wool over his face and chest, his 
nose and ears, his shoulders and 
forelegs. But there it stopped. The 
hair on his small hind quarters wasn’t 
nearly as thick. Why was that? 


The birds flew south, and the first 
snowflakes came drifting from a 
gray sky. Shaggy had a feeling that 
something worse was to come. One 
morning the water at the spring was 
covered with ice. The leader had to 
break the ice with one hoof. And 
they had to paw the snow away to 
find grass enough for breakfast. 

The snow got deeper and deeper. 
Then the wind rose, and blew it 
into drifts. Shaggy had to set his 
small hoofs in Mother’s deep foot- 
prints as he followed the long line. 
They were going back into a valley 
between high hills. The hills kept 
the wind off, but still Shaggy had a 
frightened feeling. A feeling that 
kept him close behind his mother. 

As storm followed storm, the herd 
ate all the grass from the valley, and 
they had to travel to a new place. 
But the leader remembered a good 
place to go, and the rest followed. 

They were only halfway there, 
though, when the blizzard came. 
There was no place where they 
could find shelter. The snow came 
in small, hard flakes, and the wind 


White Magic 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


5 THE early morning when 
Hairy Woodpecker and Downy 
peeped out from their hollow tree 
bedroom they discovered that some- 
thing had happened during the 
night. The meadow was white. 

““My stars!’’ exclaimed Hairy. 
“Snow fell while we were sleeping.”’ 

“It’s beautiful,” said Downy. 
“Sometimes I wish that the swal- 
lows and orioles could see our 
meadow when it looks like this. 
They would love it.’’ 

Hairy chuckled. ‘‘They wouldn’t 
love it long for they would be too 
hungry. You forget that swallows 
and orioles must find insects and 
creepy caterpillars to eat or they 
will starve.”’ 

“I suppose you are right,’’ sighed 
Downy. ‘‘Anyway I love 

The snow was like a clean white 
blanket and the sun made it sparkle 
and shine. The woodpeckers could 
hear little Chickadee calling in the 


J 


| them and, as they all sat looking at 
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orchard. ‘Chickadee, dee, dee— 
chickadee-dee-dee!”” And from a 
distant hill came the ‘“‘caw, caw, 
caw”’ of flying crows. 

Hairy flew to a low bush in the 
pasture. He blinked and winked 
his black eyes, for the sun on the 
snow was dazzling bright. Then, 
looking down, he discovered a 
strange circle on the new snow. 

“‘Look, Downy!”’ he called. “‘Snow 
fairies have been here.”’ 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Downy, joining 
him. “You are always imagining 
things.” 

“Then who made that circle in the 
snow?” asked Hairy. 

Downy Woodpecker looked long 
and steadily at the circle below 
them. It was a perfect circle drawn 
on the clean white snow as if it had 
been marked by a pencil or a piece 
of chalk. Even Downy was sur- 
prised to see it. 

“Fairies have been here,” whis- 
pered Hairy. ‘‘Who else could have 
made that strange ring in the snow?” 

At that moment Chickadee joined 


the strange circle, a cold gust of 


y — wind blew down from the hill. As 


if to answer their questions the 
wind caught a tall, broken reed of 
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drove it straight at their eyes and 
lips. The wind was biting cold. 

This was it, at last, Shaggy told 
himself; it was this that he had 
feared. And as he turned his small 
face away from the wind, his hind 
legs felt frozen. He had been right in 
the feeling that the rear half of him 
would not be as warm as his front 
half. It seemed as if he would just 
freeze to death. Then he saw that 
all the rest of the herd was facing 
the other way. At last he turned 
around, too. He had to close his 
eyes, for the snow had turned to 
hard sleet. But he faced straight 
into the storm. 

The wind nearly blew the breath 
from his nostrils, but he tucked his 
head down behind those in front. 

To Shaggy’s surprise, he was now 
much warmer. The wind struck him 
where his coat was thickest, and the 
blizzard was not so bad, after all. 
Facing straight into the storm, 
Shaggy did not mind the night and 
the cold. He was really warm and 
comfortable in his thick robe, as he 
drowsed off to sleep. 


grass that stood in the middle of the 
ring and twirled it round and 
around. The broken tip of grass was 
the magic finger which had drawn 
the mysterious circle. Round and 
around twirled and whirled the grass- 
tip finger, cutting the circle deeper 
and deeper into the snow. 

‘There is your fairy,”’ said Chicka- 
dee. “A tall, bent blade of pasture 
grass!”’ 

Hairy was surprised. “It had me 
guessing,” he exclaimed. “It cer- 
tainly had me guessing. The grass 
and the wind were the fairies.” 
Hairy thought it quite a joke. 

“This is a good day to look for 
stories in the snow,”’ said Chicka- 
dee. 

“T’ve an idea,’ said Downy. 
‘“‘Let’s see how many different marks 
we can find in the snow. We’ll each 
fly in a different direction. At sunset 
we can come back to this bush by 
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the magic circle and tell each other 
what we have seen.” 

“T’ll go to the orchard,” said 
Hairy. 

“T’ll stay in the pasture,” chirped 
Downy. 

“T’ll visit Farmer Good’s door- 
yard,”’ sang Chickadee. And away 
they flew in different directions. 

All day they were busy, these 
three little winter birds. They 
stopped often to peck loose bark 
from the trees where insect eggs 
were hidden and they searched the 
new fallen snow for telltale foot- 
prints. At sunset, as they had agreed, 
they met on the low bush above the 
magic circle. 

“Well,” said Hairy, preening his 
black and white suit. ‘Tell us, 
Chickadee, what did you find?” 

Chickadee was ready with her 
story. “By Farmer Good’s door- 
step,”’ said she, ‘‘I found little criss- 
cross marks on the snow where 
juncos and tree sparrows had been 
eating bread crumbs. I did not 
think that they were very interest- 
ing marks, and then I made a dis- 
covery. I saw some mysterious, big, 
round footprints. They came around 
the corner of the house and led to 
the very spot where the birds had 
been feeding.”’ 

‘“‘An animal made those marks,’’ 
whispered Hairy, shivering. 

house cat,’’ guessed Downy. 

‘““Yes,’”’ said Chickadee. ‘“‘The big, 
gray house cat had been there.”’ 


“Are you sure about it?’ asked 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

“I’m_ positively sure,’ chirped 
Chickadee. ‘‘I met one of the tree 
sparrows who had been feeding 
there. She was in the barnyard and 
she told me that the big cat had 
frightened them terribly. But no 
one was caught.”’ 

“Good,” sighed Hairy. “Tell us 
what you found, Downy.”’ 

“IT saw some funny little foot- 
prints around an old tree-stump,”’ 
said Downy. “It looked as if some- 
one had been playing ‘Ring-around- 
the-rosy’ in the snow. Five tiny toes 
on tiny feet had been dancing there, 
and there were long straight lines, 
also.”’ 

“What made the long lines?” 
whispered Hairy. 

“Tails!” said Downy. 

Chickadee turned a merry somer- 
sault. “Tails and toes—toes and 
tails!’ she chirped. know who 
made them—deer mice or white- 
footed mice.”’ 

“I guess you are right,” said 
Downy. “Some of the tracks led to 
a little hole beneath the old tree- 
stump and near this small door 
were hazelnut shells. Under the 
stump was the winter home of the 
deer mice. Now tell us what you 
found, Hairy.”’ 

Hairy drummed on the branch 
where he was clinging before he 
spoke, then he said: “Beneath an 
old apple tree I found the footprint 
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of a large bird. There were bud- 
scales on the snow, also, and I 
thought that Mr. Ruffed Grouse had 
been feeding there on a few apple 
buds. I had seen his slender foot- 
prints last summer in the soft mud 
by the brook’s edge, but this mark 
in the snow was a little different.” 

“How was it different?” asked 
Chickadee. 

“It wasn’t so slender and dainty,”’ 
answered Hairy. ‘“‘Each toemark 
seemed wider. But if it wasn’t the 
footprint of Mr. Grouse, whose 
footprint was it? And just then I saw 
Ruffed Grouse under another apple 
tree and I flew over to talk with 
him. And I saw that he was wearing 
snowshoes.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ sang Chickadee. 

“Of course it’s nonsense,”’ chirped 
Downy. 

“It’s quite true,’’ continued Hairy 
Woodpecker. ‘‘All the grouse wear 
snowshoes, or it amounts to the 
same thing. They grow short bristles 
between their toes every winter. 
These bristles help them to walk on 
the snow.” 

“What do they do with their 
snowshoes in the spring?” asked 
Chickadee. 

“I guess they kick them off,” said 
Hairy. “I forgot to ask him that 
question. I’ll find out about that 
tomorrow.” And away flew Hairy, 
and Chickadee and Downy followed 
him for the sun was setting and it 
was bedtime in the meadow. 


A Wise View 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Many times I wish that I 
Were living at the zoo. 


It must be fine to be always there 
To see what the animals do. 


It must be fine to be on hand 
When they go to bed at night. 

To see the high giraffe lie down 
Would be a wonderful sight. 


I'd like to hear the morning songs = 
Of the birds that are strangers here; 4{*- 
And when the polar bears wake up 
I'd like to be standing near. 


But when the animals fight and roar, 
What if I homesick grew? 


I guess it’s better to live at home, | 


And only visit the zoo. 
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Ebenezer is Puzzled 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Said Ebenezer to his friends, 

“It always puzzles me 

low folks can swim 
And jump and skate 
And others learn to ski. 
Just yesterday, I heard a man 
Say he was going to fly 
In a machine with shining wings 
Across the open sky. 
Now, rabbits hop; they never run 
Nor do they like to crawl 
Like little Willie White Worm does 
When he goes out to call. 
A bird would never try to dive, 
A chipmunk has no wings, 
Yet boys and girls can learn to do 
A dozen different things.”’ 
Said Ebenezer to his friends, 
“It always puzzles me 
How often I can tumble down 
When I go out to ski.”’ 


Do these things puzzle you? 
How does a toad travel? 
How does a bee go calling on the flowers? 
Name all the creatures who hop. 
Name all the creatures who run and walk. 
How do birds travel? 
Name some insects that fly. 
Name some insects that crawl. 
How do grasshoppers move about? 
How does an octopus propel itself in the water? 
Name some sea creatures that swim. 
What can you do? 
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Don't Open Till Christmas 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


MERRYCHRISTMAS, 


Mrs. Goose walked along ringing her Christmas bell 


Mis. GoosE was doing up 
Christmas presents. The room was 
full of paper and wrappings and 
boxes and ribbon, and Mrs. Goose, 
herself, made a good deal of con- 
fusion, because she kept dashing 
about and falling over things. 

“It is a lot of work, getting ready 
for Christmas,” she said. “‘I’m glad 
I have my list, because now I 
couldn’t possibly make a mistake.” 

Yes, pinned on the wall was her 
Christmas list. Mrs. Goose kept 
putting on her big green glasses and 
rushing over to look at it. 

“For Three-Ducks—jig-saw puz- 
zle—”’ 

“T’ll start with that,’’ she told 
herself. “I’ll wrap up things in the 
order they come.” 

So she opened the puzzle box, 
spilled the pieces out, took each one 
and did it up separately. She 
wrapped them in green paper, and 
tied them with little scraps of red 
ribbon. This, of course, was a good 
deal of work; it took Mrs. Goose a 
long time. She toiled over it for 
about an hour. When the pieces 
were all ready, she tried to put 
them back into their box, but found 
that now, with paper around them, 
they would not fit. “Yes,’”’ she 
thought, ‘‘it would have been better 
if I had done the box up just as it 
came from the store. But I didn’t 
think of that in time,’ she added, 
dumping the flock of tiny packages 
into a bag and writing “To Three- 
Ducks, from their old friend, Mrs. 
Goose. Don’t open till Christmas,” 
on a gift tag. 


“Black Cat—teapot for his catnip 
tea.”’ That was next on the list. Mrs. 
Goose was very careless, and 
dropped a tag into the pot. She put 
her head in, to lift it out with her 
bill. But her head was a very tight 
squeeze, and it wouldn’t come out. 
It stuck there. She bumped along 
the floor, feeling frantic, trying to 
call “‘Help!” and “‘Air!’’—till finally 
she gave a great shake, and the pot 
went flying across the room and lit 
under the stove with a loud bang. 
By that time she had forgotten to 
whom she was going to give it—and 
had to run and look at her list again. 

“Mrs. Squirrel—wastebasket to 
put her nutshells in.” That came 
after the teapot. Mrs. Goose was 


Mrs Goose wrapped up her foot 
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very proud of this red metal basket, 
and it was, indeed, a perfect present 
for Mrs. Squirrel, who ate a great 
many nuts. She loved them, just as 
some people love candy. Mrs. Goose 
had a good deal of trouble doing up 
the basket. It kept slipping and 
sliding. Finally she put her foot 
firmly into it, to hold it steady. 
There; that was better. She wrapped 
and tied busily. But when she had 
finished, she found that she had 
wrapped up her foot, too. There it 
was, with the basket on it, like an 
enormous big shoe. Mrs. Goose saw 
her mistake at once, and stood there 
wondering what to do. Should she 
walk over to Mrs. Squirrel’s, basket 
and all, and give it to her? She de- 
cided that that would be too much 
work, pulled her foot out, and did 
the bundle up again—this time, the 
right way. 

But what a big package it made! 
“I'd better put it on the porch and 
out of the way,” she decided. ‘“‘The 
room is full enough, already.’’ So 
she wrote, hurriedly, on a tag, ‘““To 
Mrs. Goose from Mrs. Squirrel. 
Don’t open till Christmas’’—and 
put the package outside the door. 

The rest of the list went better. 
A nice warm cap for Old Lady Owl, 
who complained of cold head feathers 
these nippy days. Cute little bright 
presents for the Animaltown chil- 
dren. A book of DIETS FOR 
HEAVY ANIMALS for Mr. Pig. 
Little perky ribbon tail bows for 
Arabelle and Clarabelle, the young 
chicken daughters of Mrs. Hen. 
After a while everything was ready 
and wrapped, even to gift tags. And 
all of them said “Don’t open till 
Christmas.” 

Then Mrs. Goose set her room in 
order. She put away her things and 
swept the floor. After that she got 
ready in her best coat and hat, and 
packed the presents carefully on her 
sled. “It isn’t Christmas till tomor- 
row, but I just can’t wait to take 
these to my friends,”’ she said to her- 
self. As she went through the door 
she completely forgot that she had 
left one of the packages out on the 
porch. She plopped right past it, with 
her bill held high. She was all of a 
flutter, because she felt so happy 
and Christmasy; why, she even had 
a bell to ring; she had snatched it 
off the top shelf of her little cup- 
board just before she started. 

She walked long in the twilight, 
between the little, brightly-lit houses, 
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Mrs. Goose got her head stuck in the pot 


the snow falling on her softly, ring- 
ing her bell. The Animaltown chil- 
dren loved the noise she made, and 
one of the little Pop-Rabbits helped 
her with her sled, pushing it softly 
from behind. 

Mrs. Goose went to her friends’ 
homes and left the presents. As she 
gave them out she said, “‘Don’t open 
till Christmas,”’ and they said, ‘“‘We 
won’t have to wait very long for 
that—Christmas is tomorrow!”’ 

She felt a little tired as she got 
back to her house with the empty 
sled. As she went up the steps she 
saw something by the door; a great 
big package. 

‘‘What can that be?”’ she thought, 
and cocked her eye at it. She had an 
idea that it looked a little familiar, 
as though she had seen it before, 
but when she read the tag she de- 
cided that she must be wrong. It 
said, “To Mrs. Goose from Mrs. 
Squirrel. Don’t open till Christmas.”’ 
‘“‘Well, she must have been here 
while I was away,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “All right—I’ll wait till 
Christmas, but I wish I didn’t have 
to. It looks so big and interesting. 
How I’d love to open it now!”’ 

But she took it in and put it by 
her little tree, very obediently, and 
then she went to bed because she 
was very tired indeed. 

In the morning Mrs. Goose 
wakened to the sound of snow 
blowing against her little window. 
‘““A white Christmas,’ she said, 
“and I’m going to get right up and 
light my fire. Then while it is burn- 
ing, I’ll open my present from Mrs. 
Squirrel.”’ 


She put on her gray wrapper, and 
made a nice blaze. She tore off the 
wrapping of the big package. 

Then she blinked and gulped— 
she could not believe her goosie 
eyes. There was a red metal waste- 
basket! ‘“‘Just like the one I gave 
Mrs. Squirrel,” she thought. 
funny, that we both bought the same 
thing!”’ She stared and looked and 
wondered,—and then, suddenly, a 
thought came to her. “It is the 
basket I got for Mrs. Squirrel!’’ Yes, 
she remembered now; she _ had 
wrapped it up, and put it on the 
porch to be out of the way; and ‘“‘Let 
me see that tag,’’ said Mrs. Goose. She 
was right, she had made a very 
foolish mistake and written: ‘To 
Mrs. Goose from Mrs. Squirrel’’— 
instead of “To Mrs. Squirrel from 
Mrs. Goose!”’ 


“So what I have really done is to 
give myself a present,’’ she said, 
standing there in her big gray 
wrapper, feeling very mixed up, 
wanting to laugh, wanting to cry, 
feeling very silly indeed. ‘“‘Well, I 
know the right thing to do, now! 
Ill dress right away, and take Mrs. 
Squirrel her present. But, first, I'll 
have a nice bite of breakfast; that 
will make me feel better,’ finished 
Mrs. Goose, sighing a little. 


She was all ready to put on her 
coat when there came a big stamping 
of feet and laughing and noise at 
her door, and there were her animal 
friends, with holly and packages and 
‘‘Merry Christmas!” ‘‘We all loved 
our presents—here are some for 
you,”’ they said. 

“I’m glad to see you, every one,”’ 
said Mrs. Goose, wiping her black 
eyes, ‘‘only I am sorry, Mrs. Squir- 
rel,—there was a little mistake 
about your present, and I haven’t 
got it wrapped up yet. It’s this—-a 
metal wastebasket for your nut- 
shells’—and she handed it to Mrs. 
Squirrel, who took it into her brown 
arms with a smile that showed all her 
little bright, sharp teeth. She said, 
wastebasket—just what I 
wanted! Thank you, dear Mrs. 
Goose. Don’t bother about doing it 
up—TI’ll take it home just this way.”’ 


“Well, it was pretty hard to 


wrap,” said Mrs. Goose. “In fact, 
one time I did my foot up in it!” 
They all laughed so merrily at this 
that she was glad she had told them. 

‘***Don’t open till Christmas,’ ”’ said 
Black Cat. “If you had read the tag 
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She took each piece separately 


right, you might still be wrapped 
up, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

“Oh, I pulled my foot right out,” 
said Mrs. Goose solemnly. But they 
had laughed so hard at this happen- 
ing that she decided she would tell 
them the rest of the story, too. 

“I got so excited, doing up things, 
that I wrote ‘To Mrs. Goose from 
Mrs. Squirrel’ on the tag,” she con- 
fessed. ‘‘That is why the present is 
late. I thought it was for me!’’ 

Her friends enjoyed this even 
more than her other mistake—but 
after a while Mrs. Squirrel thought 
they were laughing too hard, and 
said: ‘‘Come, now, Mrs. Goose, 
dear, open your presents; we want 
to see if you like them.”’ 

So, very happy and fluttery, Mrs. 
Goose unwrapped her packages; and 
to every one she said ‘‘Thank you; 
just what I wanted!’ There were 
new slippers, for her big yellow feet; 
a memorandum pad, to help her to 
remember things; a calendar, so that 
she wouldn’t get mixed up about 
what day it was; a new red veil for 
her little silly best hat,—these were 
only a few of the things that Mrs. 
Goose got. Even Mr. Pig had been 
generous; he gave her a book called 
“DIETS FOR BIG BIRDS,” which 
seemed quite a coincidence. 

Then everything seemed all right 
again, and Mrs. Goose was very 
happy, with all the loving giving 
and being-given-to. ‘‘Oh,”’ she said, 
beaming at them with her bill wide 
open, “isn’t ,Christmas a_ lovely 
day?”’ 

“The best in the world,” they all 
told her, beaming, too. 
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At a signal from Brownie Keepwatchee all the lights came on 


Brownie Keepwatchee 
Gives a Christmas Party 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


s was Christmas time in the 
forest. Everybody was _ happy. 
Brownie Keepwatchee smiled at his 
work, and Fairy Stepsoftly danced 
around even more lightly than ever 
before. They were happy because it 
was Christmas, and because there 
was going to be a party in the forest. 
Never before had there been such 
an exciting event in the forest. No 
wonder there was so much excite- 
ment! 

One crisp, cold morning about a 
week before Christmas, Fairy Step- 
softly flew up to where Brownie 
Keepwatchee sat perched in his 
favorite spot on the tip-top branch 
of his fir tree. 

“Have you got it all decided?” 
she asked him excitedly. 

‘‘About the party? Yes, I guess so. 
All but the lights. I do so want to 
have it the loveliest Christmas 
party that ever was anywhere. The 
girls and boys have been so good to 
me that I’d like to have an especially 
nice party for them. They gave me 
this red suit, you know.”’ He stood 
up and turned all around so that 
Fairy Stepsoftly could see the fur 
collar and everything. 

“Yes, I know,” said Fairy Step- 
softly admiringly. “‘Don’t worry, if 
King Noz has charge of the refresh- 
ments we'll have plenty to eat. And 
those little Christmas wreaths we’ve 
made for everybody to take home 


and hang in their windows are beau- 
tiful. I know the children will love 
them.”’ 

“It isn’t that,’’ said Brownie 
Keepwatchee anxiously, ‘“‘it’s the 
lights.” 

“Oh!” Fairy Stepsoftly sat quietly 
on the branch for a moment. “Yes, 
lights would be lovely,” she ad- 
mitted. “‘But think of all the Christ- 
mas trees in the forest. There are 
hundreds of them. You could never, 
never get enough candles to go 
around. Let’s go and tell King Noz. 
He’s sure to have an idea.”’ 

When they arrived at the palace 
the king looked at them thought- 
fully and smiled. 

“You could have a party without 
lights, couldn’t you?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, King Noz, but more 
than anything in the world I want 
lights on the forest Christmas trees. 
It would make it the loveliest 
Christmas party that ever was— 
anywhere.” 

“‘Let me think,” said King Noz, 
stroking his whiskers gently. ‘‘Ah! I 
have it! That is, I think I have. I 
wonder—’”’ He stepped over to a 
small telephone that hung on the 
wall and called a number. Brownie 
Keepwatchee and Fairy Stepsoftly 
listened anxiously. 

‘Hello!’ said the king after a 
minute of waiting. ‘“‘Is this the fire- 
flies’ winter home? It is? Good. You 
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sound sleepy. I’m sorry to wake you 
up, but would you be willing to doa 
favor for a friend of yours? Who is 
the friend? Brownie Keepwatchee. 
That’s right. You see there are a 
great many girls and boys who are 
special friends of his, and he has 
invited them here to the forest for a 
Christmas party. Everything is 
ready except the lights for the trees. 
Oh, you understand what we want? 
Fine! Yes, it will be cold, much too 
cold for you, but we’ll fix that up. 
Yes, don’t worry, and thank you 
all very much!” He hung up the 
receiver with a smile. 

“They'll do it?” asked the two 
little people at once. 

“They'll do it,’’ announced the 
king. ‘‘But I have one more call to 
make.” 

“Another call? Are you going to 
call for more fireflies?’’ 

“No, I’m_ going to call the 
spiders,”’ said the king. 

“‘Spiders!’’ exclaimed Fairy Step- 
softly in surprise. ‘““They wouldn’t 
want to come, would they?” 

“No, I’m afraid they wouldn’t. 
But how are the fireflies going to 
keep warm if they don’t have some 
coats?” 

“Oh, I know! The spiders will 
spin some coats for the fireflies so 
that they can keep warm while 
they are twinkling on our Christ- 
mas trees. Oh, King Noz, you’re 
just the best king that there ever 
was. And you have such perfectly 
beautiful ideas.”’ 

And so he did. The spiders, who 
were more than willing to help out, 
spun busily for the next week. The 
fireflies shined up their little lamps 
and the Christmas trees lifted their 
branches proudly to the winter sky. 

At last the great evening came. 
Just at dusk the children began to 
gather in the forest, the little forest 
people hopped excitedly around try- 
ing to keep everyone happy, and 
Brownie Keepwatchee ran here and 
there to see that everything was in 
readiness. Then, just as the first 
star began to twinkle, the little fire- 
flies placed themselves about on the 
branches of the Christmas trees. At 
a signal from Brownie Keepwatchee 
they all started to light at once. 
Hundreds, thousands, millions, of 
them shone brightly from the 
branches of the trees. The silken 
coats which the spiders had spun 
for them cast beautiful gleams of 
many different colors, and they 
sparkled and glistened across the 
snow. It was so lovely that nobody 
spoke for a moment. Then King 
Noz came over and put his hand on 
the little brownie’s shoulder. 

‘‘Happy?” he asked him, softly. 

Brownie Keepwatchee smiled. 
“Merry Christmas!”’ was all he said. 
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‘Perhaps Santa Claus did come after all,’’ said Bobby 


The Christmas Tree 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


9 bright day in December, 
Bobby and Bunny Rabbit saw 
Farmer Stone come out of the woods. 
He had an axe in one hand. He was 
carrying a little tree in the other 
hand. 

“I wonder why he cut that pretty 
little tree,’ said Bobby. 

“TI wonder what he is going to do 
with it,” said Bunny. 

The two little rabbits followed 
Farmer Stone as he went on to the 
house. They saw Mrs. Pussy near 
the house and when she saw them 
she called: 

“Merry Christmas!’’ 

The two little rabbits looked at 
each other and then at Mrs. Pussy 
again. 

“What did 
Bunny. 

“TI don’t know,”’ said Bobby, ‘“‘but 
I will ask her. I will ask her to tell 
us about the pretty little tree, too. 
Perhaps she will know why Farmer 
Stone cut it down.”’ 

So he called, ‘‘What is Christmas, 
Mrs. Pussy? Is it something good to 
eat? And why did Farmer Stone cut 
down such a pretty little tree and 
take it to the house?” 

Mrs. Pussy began to laugh. She 
laughed so hard that the two little 
rabbits were more puzzled than ever. 


she mean?’ asked 


‘“‘Haven’t you ever heard of 
Christmas trees and Santa Claus?”’ 
she asked. 

“No,”’ said the 
*‘What are they?” 


little rabbits. 


SAFETY RULES 
By HERAL G. HepGcock 


Before I walk across the street, 
I look both up and down, 

And if there are no cars in sight 
I hurry off to town. 


I never bother matches, 
Nor take a chance at play, 

I’m cautious when I ride my bike 
To turn the proper way. 


I’m always careful as can be 
To follow every rule, 

For safety brings me happiness 
At home, at play, at school. 


“Christmas is not something to 
eat,’’ laughed Mrs. Pussy. “It is a 
day. Tomorrow is Christmas Day. 
Farmer Stone cut the little tree for a 
Christmas tree. The children will 
put gold and silver chains upon it. 
They will put bright lights and candy 
and presents on it, too. Oh! A Christ- 
mas tree is beautiful!” 
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Bunny. 

“Santa Claus is a kind old man 
who comes the night before Christ- 
mas,’ answered Mrs. Pussy. “He 
has a big bag full of toys and he 
stops at every house and leaves 
presents for the children. Last year 
he brought me a present, too. It was 
a fine catnip mouse.” 

“Do you think that Santa Claus 
will stop at our house?”’ said Bobby 
as they went home. 


“IT don’t think so,” said Bunny. 
“He doesn’t know about us, but 
perhaps we could have a tree.”’ 

“How?” asked Bobby. 

“Let me think,”’ said Bunny. So 
she thought and thought, then she 
said, ‘‘We can get a tree in the woods 
and ask Mother to help us make it 
into a Christmas tree.” 


In the woods the two little rabbits 
found a little evergreen tree. It was 
really just a branch that Farmer 
Stone had cut from his tree. Mother 
Rabbit laughed when she saw them 
put it beside the door. 


‘“‘How are you going to make it 
into a Christmas tree?’’ she asked 
them. 

‘‘We want you to help us,’’ Bobby 
said. 

“It is too late tonight,’ Mother 
Rabbit said. ‘“‘I will help you to- 
morrow.” 

When the little rabbits woke up 
the next morning they ran to the 
door. In the snow beside the big 
oak tree stood the little tree. Last 
night it had been a plain little ever- 
green tree, but this morning it 
shone from the top to the bottom. 
Every branch seemed to be covered 
with stars. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!’’cried all the 
little rabbits. ‘““See our tree! See our 
beautiful Christmas tree!”’ 

Father and Mother Rabbit came 
to the door. 

‘“‘Here are some presents, too,” 
said Bobby, pointing to some shiny 
carrots that were hanging from the 
branches. ‘‘Now it is a real Christ- 
mas tree!”’ 

“North Wind and Jack Frost 
brought us a sleet storm last night,”’ 
said Father Rabbit. “They must 
have trimmed your tree.”’ 


“But the carrots?” said Benny. 
“They did not put carrots on the 
tree.” 

‘‘Perhaps Santa Claus did come 
after all,’’ said Bobby. 

‘Perhaps he did,”’ laughed Mother 
Rabbit. 

‘“‘Anyway, I am sure that it is the 
best tree in all the world,” said 
Bunny Rabbit. And Benny and 
Bobby agreed with her. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


What Would 


In my class there is a child who wants to be the 
first and only one chosen to do things. If he is refused 
or ignored he becomes sulky and refuses to take any 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. .. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in February issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than January 5th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


You Do with the Sulky Child? 


part. Suggestions for handling this type of child would 
be welcomed. 


—MILpDRED E. LAuzon 


The Prize Award in the October 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: “What would you do about the boy who delights in bullying the 
younger or smaller children?” submitted by Ruth Arnold, has been awarded to Dorothy T. Hughes. 


Her solution is as follows: 


I am very much interested in the question which 
you have stated in your magazine. I have been faced 
with the problem of the bully several times and am 
very glad to relate plans which have been successful. 
I am submitting the following: 

To deal successfully with the bully, one must first 
analyze underlying causes. One bully may be the result 
of a superiority complex. He may be so conceited that 
he feels justified in forcing other children to bend to 


his will. One psychologist says, ““A through and through 
bully cannot learn in school because learning implies a 
disposition to follow the lead of others.’’ 

From my experience, I believe that the genuinely 
conceited bully is the exception. Most bullies are the 
result of the other extreme, and suffer from an in- 
feriority complex. They are usually strong physically, 
but in spite of an antagonistic manner, are fearful, even 

(Concluded on Page 64) 


To Kindergarten and Grade Teachers 


Who want to become supervisors some day 


[Cl Subscribe to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


begin to get the background of ideas, suggestions, 
lessons, projects and plans which art teachers and 
supervisors are using in all sections of this country 


THE ART AGES 


VOLUME 42-NUMBER 4 


You receive the cream of the success- 
ful art and drawing work being done, 
you get the help direct from the teachers 
who send their best lessons to SCHOOL 
ARTS. 

More pages of illustrations than of 
reading give you paper work, murals, 
easy drawing helps, activity projects, de- 
signs, and decorations. From 10 to 12 
pages in each issue devoted solely to 
work for the grades. 24 pages of work 
adaptable to grades by the reader as 
well as the type of work which every good 
supervisor must have to successfully 


Subscribe Now — Begin with 


lead the teachers in present-day educa- 
tion. 

Your first issue can be the December 
Number with some of the best murals, 
projects about history which have been 
published—Egypt, March of Time, 
Through the Ages, Feudal and Medieval 
Periods—and the biggest help of all is a 
complete chart for 8 of the great art 
periods giving in a diagram the archi- 
tecture, costumes, transportation, de- 
signs, sculpture, and painting of each 
period. Equal to hours and hours of re- 
search work yet you receive it as the 
first issue in your subscription. 


December SCHOOL ARTS 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
4012 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Y es I want the December Issue of SCHOOL ARTS with that valuable 


historical art chart as the first issue in my subscription. 
Name 


Help like this in December 


Pictures Turn to Life—Living Pictures 
Sixth Grade Restores Egypt 

Creative Art History Becomes Vital 
Down Through the Ages—A Mural 
March of Time Frieze 

Outline of History of Painting 


[JEnclosed is $3.00 (in U.S.A.) [Please send bill, I will pay Dec. 15. 


School Address. 


City—Town and State 
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Christmas Cards—only $1.00 a box 


Above is shown the assortment of 21 cards you will get, together with envelopes, in the 
popular ROYAL collection. A wide variety, tipped on French Folds, in rich seasonal colors. 


PICTORIAL—This elaborate 
box contains 16 high quality 
cards of larger size with beau- 
tiful lithographed color de- 
signs, heavy embossed stock, 
deckle edged. A box of quiet 
elegance and taste. These are 
the finest cards we offer at this unusually low price. 
Envelopes to match. 


Beautiful Religious Designs 


These exceptional cards are religious 
throughout in both the illustrations 
and text. They are suitable for use by 


Catholics and Episcopalians. Twenty- 
one cards and envelopes in each beauti- 
ful box. We can recommend these 
highly. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Choose the variety of styles you wish and check on the attached 
coupon the number of boxes of each design you wish. Send 
cash, check or money order at the rate of $1 for each box. 
Boxes will be sent to you promptly, postage prepaid. If check 
is sent, please add ten cents for bank charges. 


GUARANTEE 


You take absolutely no risk, we guarantee to refund your money 


on all boxes which are returned in good condition, should you 
feel that the cards are not the value we offer you. 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


Connecticut 
(These offers apply only in the United States) 


Darien 


VELVET—Here each exquisite de- 
sign is embossed on beautifully color 
ed “Moderne” paper. A FREE white 
pencil is supplied with each box for 
the user to write his name to har- 
monize with the hand lettered verses. 
21 designs. Envelopes to match. 


MAIL ORDERS EARLY 


Do not wait until the last minute to order your Christmas 
cards. We cannot guarantce to get them to you in time if your 


order arrives during the heavy Christmas mail. 


Cards will be delivered to you before Christmas if your orde: 
is postmarked not later than December 12th. But do not risk 


last minute deliveries. Order now. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. DON’T 
DELAY UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


Darien, Connecticut 


Enclosed please find $ 
following Christmas cards: 


boxes ROYAL cards 
boxes VELVET cards 
boxes PICTORIAL cards 
boxes RELIGIOUS cards 


for which please send me the 


Name 


Address 
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THE AIRPLANES—Miniatu res 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 9. 
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wy TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 


HELPING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH and JOSEPHINE WRIGHT 


A detailed description of procedures in a re- 
medial reading class conducted during a recent 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- summer session at Teachers College, Columbia 
University: the analysis of each child’s prob- 
lem, the group activities carried on, the indi- 
vidual help given each child, the materials used, 


the records kept, and the reports made. The 


ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 


that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
facts given here will assist teachers in prevent- 
anteed. Any eciesor not proving en- ing reading difficulties and in dealing more 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. effectively with children who have reading 
problems. 96 pages. Cloth $1.35. Paper 


90 cents. 


Also 


Reading Aids through the Grades: 225 Reme- 
dial Reading Activities. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade, 


By 
Price 75 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


as lightly as SAadouw falls on 


something for primary teachers 


to wonder about in pencils___ 


@ DIXON ® 


only Dixon makes such pencils 


SCHOOL BUREAU-—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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THE AIRPLANES—Miniatures 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 9. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Felt Flowers for Decorating 
Bedroom Slippers 


‘THEseE make a most attractive 
gift for Christmas yet a most 
simple one. Cut four petals for each 
flower. Bind two together with thread. 
Next place the other two across from 
the first two. Bind them all together. 
Sew this on to a pair of bedroom 
slippers. One flower is pretty, but 
two or three together is better. 


Cold Cream Jars or Hand Lotion 
Bottles make Attractive Gifts 


Have the children bring in 
empty cold cream jars or hand lotion 
bottles. Make designs of flowers, as 
daisy or pansy, out of oilcloth in 
bright colors. Paste on side of 
jar or bottle and you will have a 
useful gift to bring home at Christ- 
mas time. 


Tops of Oatmeal Boxes Make 
Pretty Dolls’ Hats 
Take the top of an oatmeal 
box, cover it with a gay print, velvet 
or silk. Place elastic bands around 
the back. On the side or top sew on 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


a feather. Often you can get these 
from old feather dusters or old hats. 
Girls enjoy making these hats and 
they do make attractive gifts for 
their dolls. —HELEN C. LARGE 


Silver Branch Christmas Trees 


Tas.e Christmas trees can be 
made of small branches taken from 
any of the bare winter trees. The 
more interesting the shape of the 
branch the more attractive the tree 
is apt to be. A branch with many 
twigs growing from it is most desir- 
able. Silver or gold paint is used to 
paint the branch. Small ball orna- 
ments of a uniform color are fastened 


to the branch on the ends of the 
twigs. If small pine cones are avail- 
able they are very appropriate 
ornaments. They should be painted 
the same as the branch on which 
they hang. Fine spool wire will 
fasten them to the twigs. A block of 
wood with a hole bored in it will 
make a good standard for the tree. 
—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Gift Candles for Christmas 


Unique candles can be made 
by children from the stub ends of 
old colored candles. A box of these 
gay stubs can be found on pantry 
shelves of many homes. Mother 


Opinion is divided 


= NEWYORK.US.A 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


RK 


NEw ye U.S.A 


j 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees... 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 


merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 
THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Training 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE DORMITORY 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


mplete education for teaching th 
grades, kinder- 55th 
garten and nursery school. Chil- ¥ 


dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 012-R EVANSTON, ILL. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


"Three-year course preparing hizh school grad- 
* uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


‘just hated” to throw them away, 
but she will be pleased to know the 
school can use them. 

Take a half dozen or so and with 
slow heat soften them to a modeling 
consistency. Sometimes the sun com- 
ing through the schoolroom window 
will be sufficient to do the job. Ask 
the children to pull out the little 
candlewicks they find. These can be 
used again if new candlewick is not, 
for any reason, to be had. A variety 
of pleasing colors worked up into a 
mottled effect is quite good. Candle 
designs may be stars, shepherds, 
wise men, crosses, etc. Much de- 
pends upon the creative ability of 
the children. Two things are essen- 
tial. First, a good flat bottom or a 
candle holder. Second, a wick placed 
to come out at the top of the wax 
figure. With very little expense of 
labor and time some quite unusual 
gifts can be made. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Tie Rack 


‘Tus makes an interesting little 
gift for father’s Christmas. 

Wrap a piece of corrugated card- 
board, about 8” x 114”, with 
pulled crépe paper. Cut paper about 
1” wide crosswise of grain before 
stretching. 


NC 


Then wrap three common mason 
jar rings with pulled crépe paper as 
before. These are then bound to foun- 
dation with strands of paper raffia. 
Also, a strand is fastened to the top 
to hang rack by. —-IsABEL SLOAN 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(Continued from page 58) 


cowardly. Here is achild witha strong 
desire to assert himself, but painfully 
aware of being unable to gain recog- 
nition through ability. His only chance 
seems to be to enforce the submission 


SERVICE 


410 U S NATL BANK BLOG 


UNEXCELLED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND WEST 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mae 


Plymouth Bldg. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


of children weaker than himself. The 
problem is to devise ways in which 
the boy may assume leadership in a 
wholesome manner. Fundamentally, 
the boy needs the example of a man 
whom he can admire. Frequently, the 
boy’s father does not fill this need. 
The co-operation of the local Scout 
Master has turned many a problem 
boy into a desirable citizen. The boy 
is given opportunities to lead smaller 
boys in their games(boys undertwelve 
may belong to the Cub Scout Troop). 
He umpires ball games, leads them 
in drills, takes them swimming and 
hiking. 

Many things may also be done in 
school. During recreation periods 
games may be used to give him a 
sense of leadership. There may even 
be opportunitiesin some phases of the 
school work. Try delegating certain 
tasks to the child which give him a 
feeling of responsibility, such as run- 
ning errands. I have seen marvels 
accomplished with this type of boy 
through industrial arts work. To make 
something worth while with his hands 
gives him the sense of success which 
he has missed so keenly in strictly 
mental pursuits. 

Develop enough wholesome activ- 
ities to satisfy his urge for successful 
self-assertion, and the bully will dis- 
appear, and in his place will be a 
happy, unafraid child. 

—Dorotuy T. HuGHEs 
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Skw of other char- 


acters Mm" and girls love in the 
Jr. Books Catalog. Write your name 
On a penny post card and send to: 
Jr. Books, DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


FOR YOUR CLASS OR YOURSELF 


Write to us for information and samples of ‘‘ Brown's 
Christmas Greeting Card Assortments.’” Boxes of 
all kinds and personal card assortments of excep- 
tional variety and value. 

We allow a discount of 50%. Write at once for 


information, and get an early start. 
GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 


Dept. 8 Beverly, Mass. 


Wedding 


for Sampl 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved 50 
100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
1036 Chestnut St., 


A. Ott Engraving Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DENVER. COLO 
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